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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


‘‘THE CREATURE HAS A PASSION FOR PICKING THINGS TO PIECES 
. . IF ABIRD FALLS INTO ITS HANDS IT WILL NOT BE RELEASED 
TILL IT IS PLUCKED OF EVERY FEATHER. IF THE BIRD RESENTS 
THE PROCESS, THE MONKEY, WITH AN UNCONCERNED AIR, RUBS 

ITS HEAD VIGOROUSLY ON THE GROUND.” 
Man and Beast in India. John Lockwood Kipling. 


THIS spring we have seen one political disaster after another 
crowd upon our country. The Home Scene is totally dis- 
organised, the Foreign Scene is very dark and 
stormy. But it is at the British Empire that 
the heaviest blows have recently been:struck. 
During the first 16 days of May we have seen the abandon- 
ment of our power in India, along with our duties and our 
obligations to the people of that country And we have seen 
the whole future of Empire Defence imperilled by the proposed 
naval and military evacuation of Egypt. This was a totally 
unexpected knock. It is one that strikes not only at us, in 
England, but at the security of the whole Empire. 

The shattering of our Indian Empire and the calamity 
which this portends for the Indians themselves has been 
threatening for many years. It is now to be an accomplished 
fact, as soon as the deeds of abdication can be drawn up by 
the three Socialist Ministers who were sent to India by their 
Party and who were ordered not to return until they had 
arranged for the abolition of the greatest constructive work 
ever performed by Britain. Since the fourth century, when 
Rome withdrew her civilising power from Europe, there has 
been no such retrogression from light to darkness as we shall 
now see over the whole huge sub-continent, with its hundreds 
of millions of inhabitants. The shades first began to fall some 
years ago when we left hold of the municipalities, and as each 
governmental office has been relinquished by the British ; so 
far has India suffered. Now we are to go from the Central 
Government. That will be handed over to Gandhi’s nominees. 
He is already discussing a Ministry. 

Mr. Attlee came to the House of Commons on May 16 and 
read the paper in which the proposal of British abdication 
was declared. It is alleged to have been composed in India 
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and to be the fruit of much parleying with the Indians, but 
it bears all the marks of having been put together in London 
before the puppet Ministers were sent to India. Presently 
Mr. Attlee will pull another paper out of his pocket, which 
will also not be new ; it will bean offer from Gandhi's Ministers to 
trade with Britain. This is the bribe British Ministers were 
offered in return for the final destruction of the British Raj. 
This has been the hidden power behind the negotiations. All 
the coming and going inside India was a sort of sham fight. 
The Government here knew perfectly well that there could 
be no agreement between Hindus and Moslems, or even 
between Moslems and Moslems. The three Ministers knew it, 
and we may say that everyone who knew India knew it. But 
the fuss and flummery was designed to confuse the English 
vote and to conciliate the Americans. It did neither. 


THE statement read by the Prime Minister to the House of 
Commons on May 16 was a long one. It claimed to be the 
: joint work of the Cabinet here, the Mission in 
The Indian India, and the Viceroy. Old tales were re-told, 
Statement eas ; . : 
the Mission praised, accounts given of its 
efforts to get the Indians—Hindus and Moslems—to agree. 
The Mission had reported that no agreement had been reached 
and that Cripps and Co. were therefore setting up a 
new Constitution of their own. By means of an “ interim 
Government ’”’ they hope to dodge the difficulties. They 
have, in fact, sold out to Gandhi. The Moslems are not to 
have the security they ask for, namely, a division of India 
into two States, one predominantly Moslem, the other Hindu ; 
this would not suit Congress, and it was therefore ruled out 
by the negotiators. The new proposals have naturally been 
favourably greeted by Gandhi; he has got all he’ asked 
for. The paramountcy of the British Crown over the Indian 
States is also to go; they have been the King’s loyal vassals 
and allies during all the time when Gandhi was refusing to 
defend even his own country. We are, in fact, abandoning 
the Princes as rulers as well as abandoning the Moslems who 
are the King’s subjects. After this had been made clear to 
Mr. Attlee’s hearers, he read a long passage about the proposed 
“ constitutional ’”’ jiggery-pokery. In this one thing was 
clear, there were to be no more English administrators in 
India.' He ended by praising the three Ministers who have 
put their names to this deplorable piece of work. After this 
he addressed himself to the Indians, and told them that they 
must be good and quiet. The British Army is—under an 
Indian Minister—going to be left in India for the moment 
should disorders occur. That same day, May 16, Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, the Commander-in-Chief in India, broadcast to 
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the Army there, and, in terms of almost abject self-abasement, 
announced that he would, himself, be under the orders of an 
Indian Minister. 

When the Prime Minister sat down, Mr. Churchill spoke of 
the melancholy nature of the document the House had heard 
read. Ministers had worked for the dissolution of the Indian Em- 
pire ‘‘ with a zeal that would be natural if it were to gain an 
empire and not cast one away.” He said very little else. 
The loss of India is as repugnant to him as it is to all other 
patriotic Englishmen. The matter has not yet been debated, 
but the shock of. the open talk about the King’s abdication 
of his Imperial Throne—has His Majesty ever been consulted 
about this ?—has made a great impression on the English 
public. They had not known what was being cooked up; now 
they see the mess put before them. They do not like it. 


“COOKED ”’ is the right phrase. For the Mission let it be 
clearly seen on their arrival what they meant to do and that 
The Betrayal British promises to the Moslems would not be 

e Metraya’ honoured. Lord Pethick Lawrence gave a 
statement to the Press in which he repeated Mr. Attlee’s 
generalities and hisown. He said that the question of indepen- 
dence and self-determination for India was settled in principle. 
The Mission had only come to help in ways and means. He 
handled questions adroitly. Pressed as to whether the Moslems 
were to be considered a minority nation or a great community, 
he replied, “‘ You can put your own interpretation on that.” 
“ Beautifully vague ’’ was the comment of the Congress Press. 
But Lord Pethick Lawrence gave a very disquieting reply to a 
question about Government pledges. He said that as the years 
went by the situation changed, and promises made had to be 
adapted to the existing situation, bearing in mind, of course, the 
spirit of those pledges and promises. It wasnot on such quibbling 
that the British Empire in India was made or maintained. 
But then Lord Lawrence has gone to India not to maintain 
but to destroy. 

Sir Stafford Cripps was no better. He repeated his 
colleague’s ominous note: ‘“ As in everything else, the import- 
ance of minorities and their influence may well have changed 
in the last five or six years, and that may change the applica- 
tion of any such statement that was made in the past.” The 
fact was that the thing was settled before the three Ministers 
left England and, as Lord Wavell and Sir Claude Auchinleck 
had acquiesced in the whole discreditable business, the 
Ministers would never have gone if their colleagues here had 
not desired their absence from England. 
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On May 7 Mr. Attlee made a very serious statement to the 
House of Commons. It was that at the opening of = Anglo- 
se Egyptian talks, preparatory to the discussion 
The British Gar-f : new British Treaty with Egypt, our 
Government had declared its intention of 
removing our garrison from that country. That even so 
flighty and inexperienced a Government should take a step 
of this kind without consulting any but its own fancies and 
without asking what the Dominions—who helped us to hold 
the Mediterranean in the arduous African Campaigns of 
1940-42, seemed incredible. But so it proved. Mr. Churchill 
—he knows where Egypt is and what its defence means—rose 
at once and moved the Adjournment of the House. Having 
the support of the whole Conservative Party, the matter was 
discussed the same day in a debate of great importance. 
The defence of Egypt means the defence of the Suez Canal, 
the defence of the Suez Canal means the defence of our Eastern 
Empire, of South Africa, of Australia and of New Zealand. 
During the debate on the 7th Mr. Attlee—with an economy of 
truth which was regrettable, said that the Dominions had 
agreed to this withdrawal of troops. The next day, May 8, 
under fear of a public dementi from Marshal Smuts, he 
admitted that the Dominions had only been told that we 
were about to take this very serious step, they had not been 
asked what they thought of it. The double shuffle performed 
by the Prime Minister was an unedifying spectacle, but it 
performed one very useful purpose, it exposed the fact that 
the Dominions are in these so-called consultations only told 
what the Imperial Government means to do and are not 
consulted as to what Imperial Policy should be. There is, in 
fact, no consultation or policy at all on matters of imperial 
interest, that is, matters which concern the Dominions as 
vitally as they do us. Mr. Attlee, in one of his wriggles, 
stated that the “‘ Dominions Ministers were not called upon 
to express agreement in a matter which was one of United 
Kingdom responsibility.”” What prodigious folly! The 
defence of the Empire and the defence of Egypt is vital to all 
the Empire. 


THE report of the Joint Anglo-American Commission on 
Palestine has been made, and it has added fuel to the bonfire 
The Palestin raging in that country. The immediate admit- 
bee i © tance of President Truman’s 100,000 Jews is 
asked for, among other things. Mr. Attlee 
announced the findings of the report on May 1, he said :— 


The Report recommends that 100,000 certificates for the admis- 
sion of Jews to Palestine should be authorised immediately, and 
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awarded so far as possible in 1946, and that actual immigration 
should be pushed forward as rapidly as conditions permit. The 
practical difficulties involved in the immediate reception and 
absorption of so large a number would obviously be very great. 
It is clear, from the facts presented in the Report regarding the 
illegal armies maintained in Palestine and their recent activities, 
that it would not be possible for the Government of Palestine to 
admit so large a body of immigrants unless and until these forma- 
tions have been disbanded and their arms surrendered. As the 
Report points out, private armies constitute a danger to the peace 
of the world and ought not to exist. Jews and Arabs in Palestine 
alike must disarm immediately. The Committee have drawn atten- 
tion to the failure of the Jewish Agency to co-operate in dealing 
with this evil, and have expressed the view that the Agency should 
at once resume active and responsible co-operation with the manda- 
tory power. 


The Prime Minister also said that we, the British, cannot 
undertake singlehanded to implement this policy and that 
he was “ trying to ascertain” to what extent the United 
States “‘ would be prepared to share” the burden. We can 
answer that question for him. The U.S.A. will do nothing at 
all to help maintain order in Palestine, either we shall maintain 
it or we shall withdraw and then it will cease to exist—as will 
also occur in India. In both countries we seem to be with- 
drawing our protection from the Moslem populations. Under 
these circumstances we must not be surprised if other powers 
aspire to take our place in the world. On May 14, the B.B.C. 
announced that Russia had offered to support the Arab League 
if they would bring their case in regard to Palestine before 
UNO. Strangely enough the London Press, on the 15th, did 
not refer to this important item of news. 


THE Daily Express of May 18 summed up our situation in 
the following brief comment :— 


ee * Suez Canal—jugular vein of the British Empire. 
Liquidation ** India—heart of the Empire. : 
* Imperial Preference—blood-stream of the Empire. 
** Danger to any one would be grievous to the Empire structure. 
What frantic mood of self-destruction is moving us to deal the 
blows upon ourselves—all three at once ?” 


This summary could not be improved upon. 


AN observer from another age, far enough removed from the 
agitations of our time to see things.as a whole, could not but 
Blindn be struck by the contrast between the castles 
re in the air which have been built in our day and 
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the reality which is at present around us. There has recently 
been in our country a school for teaching the cult of blindness. 
This Academy has trained men and women not to observe 
what they see, not to deduce the future from the past or the 
present, not to measure or to weigh events, but to judge 
everything according to an interior whim of their own. 
Before either of the. wars such people said that war was 
unthinkable. During;the First World War they said that it 
was “‘ the last war”’ or “a war against war.’’ Between the 
wars we were disarmed by them in the name of a permanent 
peace of which they alone could discern the approach. During 
the second world war they proclaimed that once it was over 
mankind was to be freed from fear, from want and from other 
evils for ever. And while their fellows were striving in the 
harsh trial of battle, these self-styled idealists spent their 
time making the most grandiose schemes for carrying out 
their cloud cuckoo-land plans. At the end of the war these 
same impracticable and mischievous people who always 
have the power of attracting votes, were placed in full power 
in England, and among all the present Ministers there is not, 
apparently, one man to say “look where we are going.” 
So that the scene around us shows a confusion in our affairs, 
a contrast between talk and reality which must be unique in 
human history. For, while the condition of distress and war- 
fare that we see has very often occurred before, the ignoring 
of facts and the total unawareness of our state is new in its 
abysmal folly. The phenomenon of mass suicide is known in 
animals—the lemmings do it regularly—it has hitherto been 
unknown in man. But the present British Ministers with the 
clacque of writers they subsidise seem unaware of the direction 
in which they—and we—are rapidly moving: they still 
talk as though the world was their oyster. They are still 
eager to throw away such props, such aids to recovery, as 
we have. The contrast of the talk about the need for export, 
with the regulations to prevent export ; of the urge to build, 
with the restrictions on all building ; of the need for overseas 
friendships, with the prevention of all free intercourse between 
our country and other countries, are striking. But the 
contrast between Ministers’ promises with their performance 
passes all bounds. Very often the poverty of their perform- 
ance is not their fault. They did not create the world famine, 
they merely failed to foresee it and misunderstood it when it 
became evident. They did not alone create the chaos in 
India, that is partly a Conservative responsibility, but they 
have failed to understand it now. Their fault, all round, 
comes in fact from a general lack of comprehension of the 


world they live in and from the blinkers they habitually 
wear. 
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WE owe a debt to those Americans who have delayed the 
passage of the Loan. These discussions have forced even 
hs Riek upon the most unthinking English the doubtful 
pra erican nature of the Washington Loan Agreement 

made by our Government and rushed through 
the House of Commons with indecent celerity last December. 
American delays, accompanied by all the ill-will which 
American Senators and Congressmen feel for England and 
the British Empire have given us time to consider what it is 
that our representatives in Washington and our politicoes 
here have agreed to. True, we have signed, but the Nation 
-_ allowed thisin ignorance. The Conservative Party in the House 
of Commons, hardly less ignorant than the man in the street, 
failed to oppose this loan, and thereby lost an opportunity which 
will not recur. Certain Conservatives did oppose the terms 
of the Loan and the Bretton Woods agreement. Among 
them were Mr. Robert Boothby, who divided the House of 
Commons against the acceptance of the Loan and of the 
Bretton Woods agreement, as well as the author of an admirable 
little book which should be read by everybody.* This puts 
before us in plain language the objectionable features of the 
arrangements we are pledged to make in regard to this matter. 
The Loan itself, not in itself bad, is made so by its interference 
with our future liberty of action. 


‘* What we are entitled to object to are the conditions attached 
to the Agreement. They are conditions which have nothing to do 
with the loan itself. They amount to an attempt to force the whole 
life of our country and of the British Commonwealth into a pattern 
dictated by the out-of-date theories of the present American Admini- 
stration and by the short-sighted American exporting and financial 
interests. . . .” 


The American object is to: “set up once again, money 
and money power outside National control as the dominant 
factor in world economy.” Above all a veto is to be placed 
upon a fiscal co-operation between different parts of the British 
Empire and the family relationship between Britain and her 
Dominions and Colonies is to be dissolved. After the last 
war financial interests in this country dragged an ignorant 
Treasury and a Free Trade Chancellor of the Exchequer 
back to the gold standard. What happened then is still in 
our memory :— 


“ The European nations, tied hand and foot to the gold standard, 
forbidden, in the name of non-discrimination, to help each other, 


* The Washington Loan Agreement : A critical study of American Foreign 
Economic Policy, by the Rt. Hon. L.S. Amery, C.H. (MacDonald & Co., 
Publishers, Ltd.) 
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were dragged down to disaster by the American speculative slump 
and the deflation which followed.” 


We made a more rapid recovery than other European 
countries thanks to the Ottawa agreements. 


IN 1931 we went off gold and shortly after this we developed 
our Empire Preferences. We are now being pledged not to 
’ repeat this operation when the inevitable 
Without slump follows wrong policy. By the condi- 
Appeal sedis : “ 
tions of the Loan we are to sacrifice Sterling, 
“ the finest monetary system ever devised.’’ We are to give 
control of our monetary policy to an international Committee 
which is seated in America and from whose decision there is 
to be no appeal. ‘‘ No Appeal.’’ That is, we are to be handed 
over bound hand and foot, helpless to help ourselves or the 
other nations of the Empire. And all in the interests of 
certain groups of Americans who greatly misjudge their own 
interests—as they did after the last war. One group are the 
so-called New Dealers who “apparently believe that the 
Ottawa Conference of 1932 was a principal cause of the world 
crisis, which came to a head in 1931.”’ But they are not the 
driving force. The momentum in this business is supplied 
by the great American industrial interests which want an 
outlet for their goods. They want to supply the world with 
goods, with transport, with finance. As for the balances of 
payments, the going will be good for a bit. And these 
industrialists have the support of the “‘ New Dealers.’”’ In 
October, 1944, President Roosevelt said, ‘‘I intend to find 
jobs for 60 million Americans by trebling our exports.” 
America, says this admirably clear exposé, of American 
policy, “‘is to sell and sell and all will come right for everybody, 
somehow.”’ 


«ce 


. it is against the British Empire, above all, that this policy is 
directed. That is why there is this insistence on our abandonment 
of Empire Preference. . . . That is the reason for the determination 
to break up the Sterling System. The British Empire is the oyster 
which the loan is to prize open.” 


THE people to blame for all this are those members of our 
Government who acquiesced in the terms of the Loan and 
- who—realising that it represented a policy 
Bed Politics = hich would not be tolerated here, if it were 
understood, rushed it through Parliament without discussion. 


“If the present Government had a mandate it was .. . for 
planning and directing the whole of our monetary, industrial and 
commercial system in the national interest. All their speeches, all 
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their publications made this clear. Suddenly, out of the blue 
without a word of warning Parliament was ordered to swallow a 
complete reversal of policy. . . .” 


All parties have been agreed that the return to gold was 
undesirable. But Bretton Woods is a return to gold. 


** A monetary system in which all values are ultimately measured 
in gold and whose purpose is to maintain parity of exchange and 
not stability of prices and the expansion of productions is a Gold 
Standard.” 


What this Socialist Government of ours has done is to ensure 
that 


“ Capitalism, the money power, the profit motive—these are to 
enjoy unfettered control of our existence in future. Only it is foreign 
capitalists, foreign producers, foreign profit-makers, outside the 
range of our social legislation, beyond the reach of our taxation, who 
are to be enthroned in authority over us!” 


THERE is a counsel of cowardice. Mr. Dalton used it in the 
House of Commons when he was urging the hurried passing 
of the Bretton Woods. We must have Ameri- 
can films, he said; we must have American 
tobacco, cotton, etc. Well, the answer to that is, Why ? We 
are the central country of a great Empire which produces 
everything. In a wonderfully short time we could so re- 
organise our trade as to get all we want from this Empire. 
Before accepting defeat and the miserable future offered us 
by the Washington Agreements, let us look, as our author 
does, rather more closely at the present scene. Not only in 
the Empire, which we can make all-sufficient—but at the 
United States themselves. They are bursting with money and 
enterprise. What are they to do with these advantages ? If 
we have no dollars, and this is the case, to buy their cotton, 
tobacco, who will suffer? Not Britain, which will, after a 
period of shortage, be able to buy elsewhere, but the U.S.A. 
producers. We are their best market. If we want dollars 
all we have to do is to announce a courageous policy for the 
protection of British interests and of the British working man, 
and American capital will come over to this country without 
any loan at all. So we still have a choice, the old choice, the 
choice we had in 1940. It is that between courage and cowar- 
dice. The country is brave enough, but the Ministers, can 
they be bolstered up into some semblance of patriotism and 
bravery ? We suspect that some of them were as much taken 
aback by the terms of the Washington Loan as the country. 
And some Socialist members showed courage in December. 
Will the Ministers; the King Penguin bunch be able to rise 
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to the height of the common people? For let us make no 
mistake, this is a very grave crisis. The Americans demand the 
abolition of the British Empire. That and nothing else. 


THE death of Lord Keynes occurred at the end of April. 
He had been our principal negotiator with the Americans 
Lord K about the Loan. For this task he was, in 

ra meynes ~~ spite of his excellent brain, very much handi- 
capped, for he had no faith in the future of the Empire, nor 
indeed any urge to stand by it. And this lack of faith, this 
pessimism showed all through his life. He did not fight for 
his country when he was a young man and when he was older 
he did not appear to rely on the essential qualities of his 
countrymen. He could work for them, but he could not 
believe in their future. This attitude of his did us immense 
harm in Washington. Many Americans felt that they need 
not consider the Empire when England’s principal negotiator 
disbelieved in it. Added to this he was accompanied to Wash- 
ington by a crowd of superior young men, economists, pro- 
fessors and others who made an indelible, and deplorable 
impression upon all who saw them and heard their haughty 
and highbrow voices. We make a great mistake when we 
send such representatives abroad. We cannot make our- 
selves popular in the United States, there is too deep a pre- 
judice there against us, but the sort of people we sent to the 
U.S.A. to discuss the Loan would be disliked anywhere and 
were fatal in America. Lord Keynes may not have been aware 
of this but the attachés of the British Embassy, the men who 
are trained to have quiet good manners and patience suffered 
acutely. 


Happy are those who expect nothing, for they will not be 
disappointed. “‘ Happy ”’ is perhaps hardly the adjective to 

apply to the people who have all along seen 
os pee that there is no short cut to peace and pros- 
perity, but that both must be deserved and 
earned. The probability is that the bulk of the people in 
this island had foreseen that the post-war settlements would 
be difficult and they have not been misled by the chatterers 
and the perorators into thinking anything else. In this 
country we are very little affected by gas-bags even though 
our able editors make themselves and their papers look 
perfectly ridiculous by the space they give to the froth and 
flummery merchants. The papers did their best to make a 
splash about the meeting of the four Foreign Secretaries in 
Paris, where Mr. Bevin, Mr. Byrnes, M. Biddault and Mr. 
Molotoff spent the first half of last month. There was great 
Press advertisement of this meeting, a great filling up of hotels 
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with special correspondents, columns of print in the daily 
papers. But the preparation for the meetings was so imper- 
fectly done that the Ministers met, at first, in a public room 
full of people of all kinds, and the deadlock that at once 
developed was promptly advertised. After this secret meet- 
ings were held, then more public ones, a ding-dong of failure. 
For failure it has been. There is no agreement. On the 
other hand, the process has been an educational one for the 
British, American and French delegates. They have learned 
that Russia does not mean to play any of their games. But 
one thing we must note. This sort of educational process is 
very expensive, and there is a better way of managing inter- 
national affairs than by noisy, quarrelsome trial and error. 
That better way is to have more capable and more experienced 
Foreign Ministers. In the case of our own Mr. Bevin, we can 
see that he simply does not know how to deal with foreigners 
or delicate diplomatic situations. He means well, he wants 
to do the best, and he is an able man, but trained only in 
trades union conferences he is unaware of the sensibility of 
other nations, and he is like a bull in a china shop when it 
comes to matters about which he is fundamentally ignorant. 


THERE are, at the time of writing, no less than six British 
Cabinet Ministers perambulating the world ; one, Mr. Bevin, 
.._ is doing so as part of his job as Foreign 

: cementing Minister. But the others? Three are in 
India, making a frantic effort to break up the 

Indian Empire, to sever its connection with England and to 
put Gandhi in the saddle. One, Lord Stansgate—this is the 
modern disguise of Mr. Wedgwood Benn—is in Cairo imperil- 
ling our vital defences and the last, Mr. Morrison, is in the 
U.S.A., whither he has gone on “a mission,” during which, 
we are afraid, he will commit this country to serious loss. 
Now we all know that the three Cabinet Ministers in India 
were sent there to get them out of the way. The same may be 
the case with the one in Egypt, but we are always told that 
Mr. Morrison is the lynch-pin of socialism in the House of 
Commons, and, besides this, it is also his business as acting 
President of the Board of Trade to see that our manufacturers 
do not recover their old momentum. So how is it that he 
can be spared and what does anyone think he can do in the 
U.S.A.? In any case, six of these persons are absent ; their 
work here is done for them by others, affairs of State are no 
worse managed than if they were at home—probably rather 
better—so what? Is the whole set-up humbug, are these 
people, who think themselves so very important, just nothing, 
Just nobody, incapable of anything but political mischief and 
interference ? Just asa little boy might be incapable of driv- 
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ing a car but very capable of upsetting it? We have often 
suspected that the mandarinate was a colossal humbug. It 
looks as though the socialist ministers were bent on proving 
this to be true. 


THE Referendum on the suggested new French Constitution 
was held on May 5. The answer given was a very decided 

“no ’’ to the proposals put forward. 10,450,883 
The French votes were sanieas the i and 9,280,386 
in their favour, while 537,274 voting papers 
were blank or spoiled. The total number of the electorate is 
25,221,474, and over 8o per cent. of the electors voted. The 
nature of the vote with its reaction against Communism came 
as a surprise to many observers. The electors of France have 
shown themselves to be disinclined to hand over their country 
to Communist experiment, and France has returned to some- 
thing like her pre-war position. The majority against the 
proposed Constitution was composed of members of the 
parties of the right, of Catholics and of Radicals. Monsieur 
Herriot, who had led a violent campaign against the project, 
was followed by all his forces and, for the first time in a long 
life, found himself in the same camp as the Conservatives. 

The minority was composed of Socialists and Communists. 
The result is a matter of great importance for the figures show 
that the extreme left wing parties have lost more than half a 
million voters since last October. On the other hand the right 
wing and Radical parties have gained much more than this 
number—approximately 1,138,000. This addition to right 
wing strength is due to two reasons: (1) There were over a 
million more voters polled in May than in October ; (2) some 
half million votes that went to the Socialists and Communists 
last year were given against them this year. This vote 
undeniably gives a snub to the extreme left. It shows that 
France has not been changed in essentials by the war, and that 
the Socialists and Communists are not strong enough to 
produce an absolute majority. Therefore the Radical, 
Monsieur Herriot’s party, holds the balance, and this means 
that Socialists and Communists must modify their policy. 
All possibility of a Communist Prime Minister is excluded for 
the immediate present. 


say “No” 


Wuat will be the immediate political result of this situation 


in France? The provisional law of October, 1946, laid down: . 


The Immediate That in the case of the Electoral body 


Futere rejecting the Constitution proposed by the 

Assembly, there will at once be an election of 
a new Constituent Assembly with the same power.” So that 
on June 2 next the French electors will elect members of the 
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new Assembly. It is thought that the majority of those 
chosen will be Radicals, and Socialists, but with Communists 
too. This majority will probably make out a constitution 
in which the President of the Republic will have more power 
than in the rejected project, and that a Second Chamber will be 
thought necessary. It may well be that this referendum of May 5 
has fixed the political aspect of France by ensuring that the 
left is a reforming and not a revolutionary party, for the 
Communist Party will not be able to impose its views. France 
is, once again, a country where, in order to find a working 
majority, a measure of compromise is essential. She has 
vindicated her people’s right to rule themselves. We cannot 
but congratulate her electors and, recalling French history, 
quote a French historian who sums up the character of this 
most gifted and incalculable people. 


** We can count upon the good sense of this people, of which 
the character offers such a remarkable juxtaposition of inconsistent 
fantasy, indiscipline and excess, of such coolness, patience, work 
and reason....” J. J. Jusseraud. 


KinG VICTOR EMMANUEL has abdicated, his son reigns in his 
place, at any rate until the plebiscite on the Monarchy has 
tina been held. The ex-King, with his Consort, 
ee aed Queen Elena, has gone to Egypt. There is a 
wave of Republicanism abroad ; its strength 

in this country may be gauged by the attacks on other 
Monarchies made by our Press. Newspapers do not attack 
the British Monarchy—yet—they concentrate on weak 
Monarchies in countries which have recently been through the 
fire of war. So King Victor Emmanuel slipped away, and 
few remembered his services to the Allies when they landed 
in Italy. For, without him, Mussolini would have kept his 
prestige with the Italian people at that critical time. When 
this republican fever of propaganda has passed and the story 
of these days is told, we shall know that three men brought 
down Mussolini. They were King Victor Emmanuel, Marshal 
Badoglio and Count Grandi. But it is unfashionable to say so. 


THE Nuremberg trials continue: and they continue to make 
a great many people in this country uneasy. The novelty 

of the legal action by which men are accused 
Too Herennere of crimes which are not yet codified in any 
law, the strange proceeding of going into a 
conquered country with all the legal apparatus of the con- 
querors and of trying the leaders of a defeated people accord- 
ing to imported rules has not added to the Majesty of Abstract 
Justice. To say this is not to impugn the conduct of the trials 
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which has been, on the whole, good. There has been some 
criticism of the way in which the Press in this country has 
commented on the evidence. This would not have been 
tolerated by an English Court, but the really serious fact, 
and it is being realised, is that these trials should not have 
occurred at all. Doctor C. K. Allen, the distinguished Warden 
of Rhodes House, put the matter in a nutshell in a recent 
letter to The Times. He said :— 


“The far graver issue is whether a process before a military 
tribunal, of improvised constitution, procedure, and jurisdiction, 
on charges some of which have never before been heard of in 
national or international law, is a trial at all in any sense that English- 
men have ever understood the term.” 


Doctor Allen pointed out that many such trials are being 
held all over Europe as principles of 


“natural justice... for example the fair trial of General 
Mihailovich will soon be added to the record. Indeed, it is safe to 
predict that every war of the future will have a long and bloody 
sequel of the fair trial of defeated enemies.” 


Doctor Allen would evidently call these trials by another 
name, for he quoted Bacon’s “‘ Revenge is a kind of wild 
justice.” Yes; it is that, but we had always hoped that we, 
in this country, could distinguish between the two. Doctor 
Allen’s letter to The Times led to a correspondence and to a 
further letter from him in which he answered some points 
raised by others and defined the nature of the Nuremberg 
Court. 


“It is,” he says, “‘ a tribunal of victorious nations, one of which 
was on terms of ‘ non-aggression ’ (not to say cobelligerency) with 
the accused when they were committing some of their worst 
abominations.” 


Great discomfort is felt by many people in England, both 
about the trial itself and its future use as a precedent. 


EARLY in May there was a debate in the House of Commons 
on the unemployed and some anxiety was displayed as to 
their mounting numbers and at the general 

jean failure of the Ministry of Labour to get re- 
‘ education going on a sufficient scale. That 
there are some training centres is a fact, that they are insuffi- 
cient and wasteful came out during the discussion. For 
instance, the men who are being taught to lay bricks and to 
plaster see their work destroyed as soon as it is done, even 
when they have become skilled. Now in a world of Free 
Enterprise such men would be put to mend our shattered 
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houses. But it is evident that the Trades Unions are being 
difficult in these matters and that their policy is one of 
restriction. The Government too, is a great preventer of 
initiative, and Mr. Bevin’s era at the Labour Ministry left 
some terrible deterrents behind, the worst of which is the 
enslavement of the worker who §is still “‘ directed,’’ which 
means “ ordered ”’ to his job. Until this particular form of 
tyranny is abolished men will not work with any good will. 
Then the stranglehold of the Labour Ministry over the 
demobilisation of the services holds back young men from 
getting to work. The writer knows of two cases of this kind. 
One, the inheritor of a great landed estate, a Captain aged 22, 
whose regiment is in England and who has applied over and 
over again for release. His regiment is willing to let him go, 
but the Labour Ministry say that he cannot be released 
“because he was not in agriculture before the war.” No, he 
certainly was not. He was 15 and at school. Another 
case is of a young man of 24 who has inherited the controlling 
share in-'a great producing company which needs his personal 
attention. He is also refused because he was “not in this 
business before the war.”’ Very true, he was at the Univer- 
sity. What this means is that all the young men between 
21 and 26 are held in the army when they are often wanted 
in certain posts or need to prepare themselves for civilian 
careers. They meet with no sympathy from our present 
rulers who very much dislike those whose parents have 
chosen and paid for their education and who are outraged 
at the idea of anyone who can fend for himself in life. 


THE world is short of food. This fact—for it is a fact—is 
dinned into us morning, noon and night by various agents of 

publicity and, curiously enough, the extremity 
Food and Politics of the food position is emphasised rather than 

obscured by the Government. They believe 
that anxiety about food acts as a blister and will prevent 
our considering the troubles for which they alone are respon- 
sible in their drive towards a Socialistic State. ‘‘ Only get 
the public wondering whether they will have enough to eat 
and they will not notice that we are not building houses and 
that we are ruining business.” We are not sure that the 
calculation is correct. A man might better endure the loss 
of his property if he were well fed and had such comforts as 
warmth and wine. But no one can read the Socialist press— 
or indeed—any paper that relies upon official news—and not 
realise that our ministers believe shortage to be a good card 
to play. They are not over frank about how they propose 
to deal with this shortage. Their juggling with the size and 
price of loaves of bread is symbolic of their competence. It 
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will save no bread at all. And, by darkening the loaf they 
will merely check the production of home grown meat, 
chickens and eggs. From the very beginning the Food 
Controllers—even Lord Woolton—have thought much more 
about distribution than about production and they have 
therefore killed the small butter makers and the farm cheese 
industry. Obsessed with the idea that country people would— 
if cheeses were made on farms while milk was plentiful—get 
them, all such small manufactures were stopped. Now only 
the very rich who have dairies, have such country produce. 
In the same way all small scale fruit and vegetable production 
was discouraged. We are now reaping the reward of this 
folly in our governors. The idea that no one is to have any- 
thing unless everyone can have it is also behind the shortage 
of wine. As working men do not drink claret, no one is to 
drink it. All this petty class warfare is being waged to the 
delight of the Socialist wire-pullers. We doubt if their 
followers are so pleased by their manoeuvres, for beer and 
whisky are their popular drinks, and these are to be greatly 
reduced to meet the grain shortage. 


IT is evident that when Mr. Attlee was forming his Govern- 
ment 10 months ago, he believed that the food question was 
no longer difficult and that he could “‘ reward 
the services’ of any member of his party by 
making him Food Controller. Sir Ben Smith was therefore 
chosen and the effect on a Ministry which had previously had 
chiefs of ability, was disastrous. The whole structure suffered 
at once and it will not recover until a more competent man is 
appointed. He has under him many capable officials but 
Sir Ben Smith is one of those unfortunates who cannot take 
advice. Further, he is without ingenuity and he can only 
bemoan himself and run down his predecessors. Mr. Attlee 
knows his colleague’s weakness. But he is not a Prime 
Minister who does his Ministers’ work for them, far from it. 
He resembles Lord Baldwin far more than Mr. Churchill, 
lacking however the quality of English understanding which 
they both have. So there we are with Sir Ben Smith, a 
Prime Minister who looks on rather sardonically and a world 
food muddle. And barring the fact that our beer is to be less 
and our bread darker, our eggs diminished and our, pigs 
reduced, we are told very little about what is going on. Nor 
is there any drive to grow more, nor any encouragement. 
The British farmer is given prices which barely pay him. He 
is perfectly aware of the fact that the Government is paying 
more for Transatlantic wheat than he gets. His labour is 
worse and twice as dear as in 1939. He is badgered to death 
by officials that he pays for, Controllers of this, that and the 
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other rush about England in highly-powered cars. If he 
wants the simplest thing he has to approach a dozen different 
people. The other day a farmer in Sussex wanted some wire 
netting. A young woman motored 80 miles to tell him he 
couldn’t have it. “‘ My good girl,” he said, ‘‘ why not a post- 
card ?”’ 

As we go to press the news comes that Mr. Morrison, who 
is one of our travelling Ministers, having been unable to get 
help from the U.S.A., has agreed to shorten our supplies 
without any guarantee that they will be replaced. He has 
made the sacrifice of a further 200,000 tons of wheat—all told, 
we have given up 1,200,000 tons. Mr. Morrison is reported 
to have said that ‘“ this is a blow to my Government back 
home.” He is also reported to have said “ this is a gamble.” 
It is not the only one in which the Socialist Ministry is 
indulging. 


LorD WOOLTON was the first Food Controller in Britain. He 
it was who took over all supplies—in the name of the Govern- 

ment—and made rules which seemed at the 
phe oy time destined only for control and not at all 

for increased production. He himself would 
now appear to be realising that food is not produced by 
restrictions. Other means are necessary. He has spent some 
time in the U.S.A. and on his return he wrote a very interesting 
article in the Sunday Times, an article which shows that he 
can learn from experience, for in it he says :— 


**T found myself wondering whether the Combined Food Board 
in Washington, which did such admirable work in the war, is a 
suitable and effective instrument for fulfilling its present respon- 
sibilities . . . in practice the goods are not forthcoming... . 
“The question arises whether in many other foodstuffs besides 
wheat in America, the goods are failing to flow quickly into the 
distribution channels because the men who know how to get them 
are not being given the encouragement to do so. . . . It is a debat- 
able point whether the world might not be more quickly served by its traders 
than by its governments.’ (Our italics.) 


There really is no question at all in such a matter. The man 
who sees a profit is always a quicker mover than the man who 
draws a salary however he does his work. 

Lord Woolton’s plea that trade in food should be allowed 
to go back to its own channels was supported by Mr. Philip 
Robinson, who is just back from a visit to the United States 
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and Canada. Writing in the Sunday Times on May 109, he 
said :— 

“‘ There can be no doubt of the willingness of individual 
American traders to resume trade with this country ; but 
they are plainly unwilling to deal with Governmental 
agencies. If we want to obtain an additional share of the 
very ample food supplies in the United States (and I am 
now referring to the bulk foods such as grain and meat) 
there is no doubt in my mind that the manufacturers are 
eager to trade with us, but they will only trade with the 
people whom they know, and the people with whom they 
have done business—the people whose methods they 
understand.” 

The sooner we get back to normality the sooner our food 
troubles will be over. What we are suffering from now is 
mismanagement quite as much as bad seasons. 


THERE is a great plan to relieve congestion in London by 
building satellite towns at some distance away from the 
capital. It is a good idea, the places mostly 
seem well chosen and the scheme deserves 
every consideration. But everything depends on the way in 
which such a project is carried out, and the beginning made 
with Stevenage—the town first selected for the start—gives 
us a depressing picture.. A plan like this means considerable 
disturbance. The disturbed people can never like an arbitrary 
change. Here they are asked to leave their homes. This, if 
it has to be done, should be made easy. But they are to give 
up freehold land and houses and are to be given, in place of 
these, leasehold premises. Not only are they to leave, they 
are also to lose, for there is all the difference in the world 
between leasehold and freehold. So that in addition to the 
distress and loss which any move must bring, the men and 
women who are losing their homes at Stevenage are to be 
also mulcted of part of the value of their property. That is 
not a sacrifice which any decent public body ought to inflict 
upon its citizens, and we hope that Stevenage people will 
make this clear to the Government. It comes, of course, of 
Ministerial theories. They dream of a nation of leaseholders 
and officials. That is to be the population of Great Britain. 
What an ideal ! 


Stevenage 
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On May 3 the Daily Mail celebrated its 50th birthday by 
a great dinner party, when Lord Rothermere entertained 
The Dail some 500 people. The gathering was a dis- 
Mail y tinguished one and the speeches were good. 
But the striking event of the evening was that 
at 11 o'clock each member of the company present was given 
a copy of the Daily Mail of May 4 with the speeches to which 
he or she had listened only a few minutes earlier. Perhaps 
in some cases the editor had had advance copies? But 
anyhow the performance was a notable one. The rapidity of 
the production perhaps accounted for the omission of one 
portion of Mr. Churchill’s speech. He had proposed the health 
of the Daily Mazi, and in speaking of the Harmsworth family, 


‘ which he has known well for many years, he told his hearers 


of the way in which the very remarkable Harmsworth brothers 
had lost their father while they were children, and of the 
anxiety of their father when he knew that he had not much 
longer to live. ‘‘ He thought,” said Mr. Churchill, “‘ of their 
future, he wondered how they could be protected against the 
world. As a matter of fact, it was the wrong way to put the 
matter. The boot was on the other leg!” Mr. Churchill 
brought the house down with this rather meditatively spoken 
aside. He is a great orator and knows how and when to make 
his effects and, above all, how to be brief. The Daily Mail, 
which is only one of the Harmsworth ventures, is a great paper 
and it has never varied in its patriotic intent. It was the 
first of the new style dailies and it is as flourishing as in its 
youth, as well-liked and as much read. 


BEACHCOMBER, in the Daily Express, is a daily joy to his 
readers. On May 18 he was at his best :— 


“It is great fun trying to explain to foreigners why 
Ii Trovatore may be performed in this country on a 
Sunday, in evening dress but not in stage costumes. 

“TI have often wondered what would happen if one of the 
performers wore (O horror !) a cardboard nose—not a great Cyrano 
promontory, but a shy, unassuming little proboscis, undistinguish- 
able, save by hairy experts, from the real thing. Again, suppose, 
at this recent performance of the opera, one of the singers had worn 
a celluloid collar. Would that be stage costume? Or a red-heeled 
boot? Or bright yellow socks? Or a fourpenny-halfpenny 
moustache, glued on ?” 


The Poor 
Foreigner 


The writer of these notes has a vivid recollection of a session 
in Paris when she tried to explain the do-dah about the Brown 
dog of Battersea to a gathering of Frenchmen. Beachcomber 
would have enjoyed that ! 
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As we go to press, a sheaf of newspaper cuttings has come 
from Australia. They show the great anxiety felt at the 
abandonment of the Suez Canal. General Sir 
Thomas Blamey is quoted by the Sydney 
Morning Herald :— 


“Tf the proposal is carried out to its indicated con- 
clusion,’ he said, “its far-reaching effects on Empire 
relationships, which cannot at present be fully foreseen, 
must obviously have a disintegrating effect. 

“We will be entering upon a new phase in Empire 
history because the strategical unity of Empire relations 
is centred on this canal zone. 

“The Egyptian Army never took a prominent part 
in the defence of its own country, but left it almost 
entirely to the British Empire and our Allies.” 


Sir Thomas, who knows what he is talking about, pointed 
out the effect on the Greeks and the Turks of our leaving 
Egypt. ‘‘ The maintenance of Alexandria as a British base 
was a factor of safety in the Empire life-line.”’ The same 
great anxiety was also shown by Mr. Casey, who found it 
difficult to believe that the decision to leave Egypt had been 
“a subject of first-class consultation with the Dominions,” 
while Mr. Menzies spoke with emphasis about the decision, 
which was “made lightly behind our backs on a matter 
which may make all the difference between national security 
and national destruction to Australia in the event of another 
war” (Argus, May 9, 1946). These reactions to the news 
that the Imperial Government were leaving the Suez Canal 
were reported before it had been made clear that the 
Dominions had never been consulted. And the criticism 
was then directed against Australia’s ministers who were 
supposed to have agreed to this fatal move. Since then Mr. 
Attlee has had to confess that this amazing jettisoning of 
Empire Defences was entirely his own decision. The panic 
which threw away this strong British position was all his own. 
He has brought on us, on the Empire, a catastrophe of the 
first magnitude. 


Stop Press ! 


THE NATION OF THE NILE 


‘“‘MorRALIstTs,”” wrote Lord Cromer in one of his last essays, 
‘‘may ponder whether the propagation of the national idea 
has or has not added to the sum total of human happiness. 
. . . The practical politician has to accept the facts as they 
stand.” For 50 centuries and more, from the dawn of history 
until the rebellion of Arabi Pasha less than 70 years ago, 
nothing in human society changed so little as the life of the 
people who depend upon the Nile. Dynasties rose and 
foundered, empires came and went, conquerors flamed across 
the scene and disappeared ; but generation after generation 
the peasant toiled unchanged. 

He himself in his hovel upon the banks of the great river is 
even now the same ; but the prosperity which Cromer founded 
in Egypt has changed the sons and daughters who have 
entered the life of towns. The fire of nationalism has kindled 
in them, and they themselves have thrown up leaders who 
have made a deep impression upon the history of their land. 
It was Cromer himself who first marked the capacity of Saad 
Zaglul ; it was Milner who, after the first world war, told his 
countrymen that the idea for which Saad Zaglul stood was a 
power not to be ignored. To-day that idea is dominant. After 
50 centuries of submission, a nation of new significance has 
been born upon the Nile. 

In itself the fact is not remarkable ; it is only one more 
example of the nationalist uprisings which have, for two cen- 
turies, made history throughout the world. But while the 
character of its people has been changing, the geographical 
significance of Egypt is what it has always been—and more. 
Modern engineering, the discovery of oil, the conquest of the 
air—these things have only emphasised the ancient truth that 
Egypt is the hub of the strategic centre of the globe. 

We in this much-harrowed generation are striving to find 
the means of giving greater stability to peace and order in 
human affairs. The British Empire ranks with the American 
and Soviet Unions as one of the three great Powers on whom 
the main responsibility lies. But our task is immensely more 
difficult than theirs. They are great land-masses under a 
single central government, whose vital communications run 
within their own boundaries and can only be severed by 
invasion on a gigantic scale. As political, economic and mili- 
tary systems, they are self-sufficient and self-contained. The 
Commonwealth is a family of sovereign nations, with depen- 
dencies as scattered as those nations themselves. Its vital 
communications run across the world, over seas and territories 
in which security depends upon the friendship of foreign 
States. Egypt is in many ways the most important of those 
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territories, though the security of the Empire’s communica- 
tions depends upon its relations with all the peoples of the 
Middle East. Goodwill in the whole of that region is as 
necessary for the safety and freedom of Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, India and a wide ring of British Colonial 
territories and protectorates as it is for Britain herself. Much 
therefore turns upon the wisdom of our policy towards Egypt, 
dominated as she now is by a nationalist fervour which even 
her own wisest leaders cannot easily guide. 

To discuss that policy on a purely material or military basis 
is totally to misunderstand the problem which we have to 
solve. If material and military arguments were sufficient to 
guide the forces of nationalism, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations would become a federal union for defence without a 
moment’s delay ; and if nationalism within our own family of 
nations will not be ruled by arguments of that nature, we can 
hardly expect a greater deference to them in a foreign State in 
which xenophobia can always be lashed into fury by examples 
from the past. Nationalism is nourished and swayed by senti- 
mental and spiritual repugnances and ideals which are often 
stronger than material interest and complicate the solution of 
material problems with a waywardness and intransigence 
beyond argument. This is the greatest of all the problems con- 
fronting us, both within the Commonwealth and without. It 
demands a new imaginative approach such as Durham made 
to the Canadian problem a century ago. Easier said than done. 
The fumbling of our Government with the Egyptian question 
shows how difficult it is to find that new technique, even 
within the Commonwealth itself. Yet to fail in finding it 
within the Commonwealth will doom the Commonwealth in 
any case. The Egyptian issue points a moral in that respect 
which ought to be plain enough. But the organisation of the 
Commonwealth itself to make it a sure buttress of its own 
and the world’s peace will not be enough in itself. We have 
also to win co-operation based on practical and solid agree- 
ments from Egypt and the other Middle Eastern States. 

With these considerations as our background, let us con- 
sider, first, the strategic factors in our Middle Eastern pro- 
blem, with Egypt as the key. The material interest of the 
whole British Empire in the Middle East has grown vastly 
since Nelson won the Battle of the Nile. Nelson’s captains 
cannot have dreamt how much their coming victory would 
mean when they felt their way into Aboukir Bay on an August 
evening just short of a century and a half ago. Seventeen 
years were yet to pass, with England often alone, before 
Napoleon was finally overwhelmed by the British-made 
alliance of Powers at Waterloo. But the result of that 
decisive victory, which enabled England to keep her growing 
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power and commerce in the East, was a financial strength 
which ultimately prevailed against every combination which 
Napoleon tried. Not many years before, Chatham’s great 
dream of an empire in the West had been ruined by the narrow 
unwisdom of George III. Had Britain lost the East also as her 
struggle against Napoleon began, her cause could never have 
prevailed. Egypt was the key, and Nelson held Napoleon from 
the East by his triumph on the Nile. 

In this century we have had to struggle twice against 
domination of the Middle East by an unfriendly Power. In 
both conflicts the aggressor was Germany, first with Turkey 
and then with Italy at her side; and the stakes had grown 
immensely in the course of 100 years. French engineering 
skill and enterprise had cut the Suez Canal. Britain had 
occupied Egypt, a few years after Disraeli’s purchase of the 
Khedive’s Canal shares. Britain had reconquered the Sudan. 
Oil had been found in Iraq and Southern Persia without which 
the strength of Britain by sea, land and air could no longer be 
mobilised. The conquest of the air, growing in range and 
significance with every year, had made security in the Middle 
East more vital than ever to the British family. In that 
family new nations had come to birth, and a vast circle of 
dependent peoples were rising to maturity under the protec- 
tion of the Crown. The strength of the United Nations which 
overcame first Italy, then Germany, and last Japan, could not 
have been brought to bear if the Middle East had gone. 

It was therefore sound as well as valiant statesmanship 
which sent Britain’s single armoured division to Egypt in 
the autumn of 1940, when she herself stood in mortal peril of 
invasion from oversea ; and it is significant of the strategic 
importance of the Middle East that the tide of war began its 
decisive turn after the British victory at Alamein. That 
battle would not indeed have saved the Middle East if 
Stalingrad had fallen; but the victory of Stalingrad itself 
would not have saved Russia if British arms had not made a 
southern drive towards the Russian oilfields impossible by 
breaking the Axis offensive against Egypt and the Canal. 

The strong position which we built up in Egypt during the 
first half of the war and which proved decisive in its third 
year was based upon the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, to 
which Egypt loyally adhered. The main provision of that 
Treaty affecting the disposition of forces is contained in 
Article 8, part of which reads as follows :— 


“In view of the fact that the Suez Canal, whilst being an integral 
part of Egypt, is a universal means of communication between the 
different parts of the British Empire, His Majesty the King of 
Egypt, until such time as the High Contracting Parties agree that 
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the Egyptian Army is in a position to secure by its own resources 
the liberty and entire security of the navigation of the Canal, autho- 
rises His Majesty the King and Emperor to station forces in Egyptian 
territory in the vicinity of the Canal, in the zones specified in the 
Annexe to this Article.” 


The concentration of British forces in the Canal zone was not 
to be effected until cantonments had been built and certain 
main roads constructed. In the meantime they were to 
remain in Cairo. This was still the position at the outbreak 
of war; but Article 8 expressly stated in a concluding para- 
graph that 


“* The presence of these forces shall not constitute in any manner 
an occupation, and will in no way prejudice the sovereign rights of 


Egypt.” 


In case of war, Egypt under the provisions of the Treaty was 
pledged to full collaboration with the Empire and to the 
provision of all facilities in Egyptian territory that the conduct 
of war might necessitate. Had both parties not discharged 
their obligations under the Treaty, Egypt would have been 
overrun by the Italian army in 1940, let alone the German 
army at a later stage. It is due to the Treaty that Egypt 
to-day is unharmed, rich and free. 

In the meantime the sheer necesSities of war had altered 
the face of Cairo and Alexandria, planted great military 
installations in the Canal zone and elsewhere, greatly developed 
Suez as a port, and transformed Egyptian life by establishing 
a host of industries and occupations which gave employment 
on a large scale. Egypt, in fact, became a base facing east and 
west, since she was a main source of supply for the North 
African and Italian campaigns and in some measure for the 
Far Eastern one. In this process very large numbers of all 
three Services became the most prominent feature in Egypt’s 
two chief cities, with offices, billets, camps and clubs widely 
distributed in the main buildings, parks and indeed the whole 
neighbourhood. Egypt became an occupied country, though 
its own Government carried on and lent itself in every way to 
the compelling needs of war. All this was in accordance with 
the Treaty until the end of the Japanese war ten months ago. 

It was already plain at that date that Egyptian nationalism 
was beginning to resent the occupation and would soon 
protest violently against it. Three years had passed since 
Alamein. The war had become a very distant affair. The 
fleshpots of Egypt were there in profusion for those who could 
pay; but the great mass of the population was suffering 
severely from shortage of bare necessities and the enhanced 
prices of everything. The evacuation of Cairo and Alexandria 
should have been announced immediately and carried out 
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with as much despatch as the conditions allowed; but 
nothing was done until serious rioting broke out and national- 
ism began to take flame. The Conservative leaders, who are 
being denounced as reactionary blimps, are not to blame for 
this in any way. I myself pointed out the necessity in no 
uncertain terms when I left my post in the Middle East and 
immediately after the end of the Japanese war. The present 
inflammation of Egyptian feeling is therefore not unnatural, 
though (as always) it has rapidly become extreme, and our 
present Government must take full responsibility for it. 

Equally obtuse is the action of the Government in abandon- 
ing before all parley its treaty rights in the Canal zone. If 
this declaration really assists the negotiation of a new Treaty 
which safeguards Egypt herself and the Empire, well and 
good. What is dangerous about it is the very obvious possi- 
bility that, so far from facilitating negotiations, it has rendered 
it more difficult by giving countenance to the illusion that the 
security of Egypt can be guaranteed without permanent 
establishments of considerable scope upon the Canal. If 
Egypt is to undertake this task alone, the burden it will place 
upon her must prove fatal to another form of security which 
is equally indispensable to her peace and freedom—namely, 
improved social services and economic reform. Edith Cavell’s 
last saying that “‘ patriotism is not enough ”’ is one which all 
forms of nationalism should take to heart at the present time. 
It is so fatally easy to insist upon the outer trappings of 
independence while the forces that strangle it gather strength 
in the dark behind. 

It is no answer to this to say that the Canal and its neigh- 
bourhood can be safeguarded by international guarantees. 
It will be long before the United Nations produce a security 
organisation on which any small State can rely. To achieve 
that, genuine agreement and mutual trust are essential between 
the great Powers which monopolise the means of making war 
on any considerable scale. If the Egyptian chairman of the 
Security Council advises his Government that any such under- 
standing between the Great Powers can already be relied upon, 
his reading of all recent history is a surprising one. Nor is 
that all. Even when the Security Council is armed with an 
international force, as we sincerely desire it to be, the use of 
that force will remain subject to the veto of any one of the 
Big Five. 

It is significant, moreover, that the two greatest self- 
contained military Powers show no sign themselves of relying 
upon international guarantees in their own spheres. Russia 
repudiates the idea of international control over the lower 
reaches of the Danube, and insistently demands a port in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and a military base upon the Dar- 
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danelles. The United States would not dream of making the 
security of the Panama Canal an international responsibility ; 
it proposes to maintain for it an extensive system of security 
which the American Government controls. We have not 
found it inconsistent with our national dignity to give that 
Government bases on British territory for leases of 100 years ; 
and the idea is now being discussed that we should surrender 
some islands altogether. The British Empire would therefore 
not be giving vent to an ancient and outworn imperialism by 
maintaining that some system of regional security in collabora- 
tion with her own military power was indispensable to the 
security of Egypt and the Canal zone, happening as they 
do to occupy a strategic position in the world on which th 

security of the Empire depends. : 

Some nonsense has been talked upon the theme that air 
power and the atomic bomb have rendered nugatory all local 
defence of the Suez Canal. That is manifestly not the Ameri- 
can or Russian view upon defence of waterways which they 
regard as vitally important to themselves. The Suez water- 
way may or may not be more difficult to keep open in the future 
than in the past, when Great Powers are at war; no honest 
expert at this moment would pretend to tell. What matters 
in any case is not the waterway alone, but the whole area 
through which it runs. The Canal proved useless for a con- 
siderable period of the last war, when British sea transport 
was diverted to West African ports and the Cape route. It 
was nevertheless absolutely indispensable to the victory of the 
United Nations to deny the Canal area to the Axis Powers. It 
will always be vital to the British Empire to deny that area 
to an unfriendly Power ; and if Egypt values her liberties, as 
she patently does, it will be equally vital to her. For that 
two things are necessary, namely, adequate air defences 
against air attack or air-borne occupation in the Canal zone, 
and treaty arrangements that will enable the Empire to 
reinforce those defences before actual attack occurs. 

To ensure this a wide range of technical installations such 
as radar must be maintained. The scope of these will not 
diminish in coming years. Bases for fighter aircraft, light 
bombers and reconnaissance will also be indispensable, to- 
gether with adequate facilities for the troops that may be 
needed to defend them, and ready-laid communications on a 
considerable scale. All these now exist; they have been 
established at immense cost by the Empire during the war. 
The Canal zone is remote from any centre of Egyptian popula- 
tion ; but it is strategically central to the Middle East, and it 
enjoys the exceptional advantage of an unlimited water supply. 
The western shores of the Great Bitter Lake are now covered 
with costly establishments, from technical installations and 
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communications of every kind to bases, cantonments and 


‘Iclubs. They are as healthy for European troops as any low- 


lying location in the tropics can be. Egypt undertook under 
the existing Treaty to supply some of these extensive facilities 
at her own cost. Because of the war they have not cost her a 
piastre ; on the contrary, the process of developing them, like 
other war activities, has put great profit into Egyptian hands. 

Why, then, is Egyptian nationalism so violently insistent 
upon the surrender of these costly facilities and the complete 
evacuation, as it seems, of even the Canal zone? The answer 
lies mainly, I believe, in the failure of our Government to 
announce the evacuation of Cairo and Alexandria and to pro- 
ceed with it betimes. That has given grist to every extremist 
—not, as I have already said, unnaturally, by no means. It 
has also given violent colour to the always latent view that 
the strategic necessities of the Empire are inconsistent with 
Egyptian self-respect, and that Egypt must get rid of every 
symbol of British participation in her defence if she is really 
to be free. 

This is strange doctrine which neither Egypt nor the 
Empire can indulge with impunity. Egypt is in exactly the 
same strategic position as Britain in this new air age, in that 
both are essential to the security of other Powers and both 
need the collaboration of other Powers for the security of all 
they themselves prize. Egypt can henceforth no more count 
for security upon the surrounding deserts than Britain can 
count upon the surrounding seas. Both are in point of fact 
strategic bastions, and both on that account more liable 
to attack than countries which have no strategic importance 
in the configuration of the world. But otherwise they are not 
different from a multitude of other States which must rely 
upon good-will and common interest with other nations for 
the security they require. The solid fruits of independence are 
not to be culled without some practical recognition of the fact 
of interdependence. No nation which repudiates that funda- 
mental truth will keep its freedom very long. 

If it be further argued that regional systems of security 
betray a fear of aggression which the Charter of the United 
Nations puts out of court, the answer is that the Charter itself 
provides for regional systems of security as essential to world 
peace. It may also be pointed out that the two greatest mili- 
tary Powers in the world are not hesitating to create such 
systems of security for themselves. If great Powers do not 
disdain to buttress themselves with such precautions, a 
similar prudence is surely not inconsistent with the dignity 
of smaller Powers. 

Finally, there is the ancient truth on which national 
democracies are particularly apt to delude themselves, that 
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security has to be paid for and costs a great deal. If 
aggression in a military sense is for the time being unlikely 
(though only for a time), aggression in another dangerous form 
cannot safely be ignored. Great expenditure on defence of 
necessity means less expenditure upon the other needs of the 
nation, and more particularly of its poorer citizens. There is 
always a danger that free societies may be undermined 
from within, and that danger requires particular attention 
where there is a great gulf between rich and poor. Evacuation 
of the Suez Canal zone must prove immensely costly to Britain, 
since all that has already been paid for there will have to be 
reproduced in much less favourable conditions elsewhere. That 
may seem of no account to Egyptian nationalists, though, if 
interdependence be a fact, it is a mistake to put unnecessary 
strain upon loyal friends. But they will be unwise indeed if 
in the name of national right they incur expenditure for 
defence on a scale which delays and disappoints the strong 
movement in their own country for social reform. Great 
numbers of Egyptian men and women are now throwing them- 
selves into social work with an ability and an enthusiasm 
which have only to be seen to be warmly admired. But money 
is needed for many indispensable reforms ; and though taxa- 
tion of the rich is at present very low by Western standards, 
there is a limit to the rate at which taxation can be imposed. 
The withdrawal of war activities will put a severe strain upon 
the Egyptian economy. This it will be our duty and interest 
to minimise in every possible way, for we are only less closely 
concerned than Egyptians themselves in preventing that 
underground and aggressive propaganda which feeds upon 
social injustice and poverty. Every true friend of the Egyptian 
people knows how important this work of prevention now is, 
and true Egyptian nationalists must assuredly beware of 
sacrificing the substance for the shadow by giving a stimulus 
to subversive propaganda while they penalise their friends. 
For my part, I am devoted to Egypt and her people. My 
heart is with Egyptian nationalists in their determination that 
Egypt’s relations with all other peoples shall be those of a 
people which is sovereign in its own land. I regret the recent 
failure of British policy to make this unmistakably plain. On 
the other hand, I am equally deeply convinced that the abuse 
which so many Egyptian nationalists are now lavishing upon 


British imperialism derives from a total misunderstanding of § 


British aims, whatever party may be at the helm, and can do 
nothing but lasting injury to the cause which is their 
oriflamme. ALTRINCHAM. 


LOOK INSIDE THE MOAT! 


You ask me what impression I, by training and inclination a 
foreign correspondent, have brought back from an extensive 
tour of my native country. If I view the great tracts of 
industrial and agricultural England with the dispassionate 
eyes of a European, I am forced to the reluctant conclusion 
that a virus of National-Socialism has seized upon her, and 
that an acute diagnosis is necessary to show whether the 
patient is to recover or break out in an even redder rash. 

It is to a state of mind chiefly that I refer, one to which 
Sir Eric Phipps drew attention in a depressed letter to The 
Times shortly before his death. He said that our civilisation 
had been debased by the National-Socialists in spite of their 
defeat. I see it in the unhealthy shifting of influence from 
the wise and the tolerant who have ruled this country for so 
long, through a period of unhappy transition, 1930-45, to the 
present-day influence of the ignorant and the vindictive. I 
see it in the “ rationalising” or ‘ nationalising’’ attitude 
towards many old English institutions which themselves are 
not easy to justify in a few words to impatient people. When 
I hear it very often said that the House of Lords is due to be 
abolished, I think of experiences in Germany. It was simple 
to burn one Reichstag ; an upper house would have presented 
a real problem to destroyers of the constitution. The new 
surliness of State functionaries here reminds me forcibly of 
the self-important German Reichsbahnbeamte; the multi- 
plicity of forms reminds me of those days when Germans 
bandied the joke (1933-38) about their own State Socialism : 
“Why make it simple when it can work complicatedly.” 
Above all I am struck by the neglect of old people in this 
brave new world, and the concentration on youth—intended 
perhaps not so much to give youth a chance as to control 
youth’s chances. ‘‘ Youth belongs to us—then so does the 
future.” It was a saying of the rulers of the Third Reich. 

I see National-Socialism in the attitude towards great 
industries and the great industrialists ; for industry and great- 
ness are inseparable in some of them. Just before I began to 
tour England, in late February, shop stewards from Sheffield 
were in Westminster to press for nationalisation of the steel 
industry. A few weeks later this was a paper fact. I suppose 
that.a man may go a whole lifetime in one branch of the steel 
trade without entirely mastering it. But the National- 
Socialists had a healthy contempt for their own industrialists, 
and now in England the great cutlers and steel masters are 
treated in the same way. Many of the coal magnates have 
caved in, and joined the Coal Board, as their counterparts in 
Germany were enlisted in God knows how many Reichs- 
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kammer of Trade and Industry with the obligation that led 
them to watch in silence a mounting up of indebtedness and a 
sovereign disregard of solvency. I have talked with know- 
ledgeable industrial leaders, who wear the forlorn look of men 
' with nameless penalties hanging over them. They are largely 
deprived by a rigid Board of Trade policy of that experimental 
field in which British goods were always developed to perfec- 
tion for export—the home market. A foreign buyer will often 
not complain of a defect—he will go to another nation with 
his next order. Then I have met the British exporter who 
exceeds his export quota and is often rebuked by his task- 
master officials. 

The cotton trade of Manchester lies in great gloom. To 
have Sir Stafford Cripps giving away the Indian Empire is 
perhaps the last nail in the coffin of a great trade of millions 
of yards of cotton yearly. At the same time the Liverpool 
futures market is closed. Yet futures buying in wool is still 
permitted. Liverpool and Bradford are, it appears, treated 
on a different principle. Through its Joint Organisation, and 
its monopoly of the Empire wool clip, the Government could 
control wool prices; that wasnottrueofcotton. The textiles 
industries have a similar problem to that of coal, in that they have 
little psychological appeal to youth, andareshort oflabour. Wool 
exports can hardly be increased this year, in spite of great 
Government talk of export drives. The same is true of very 
many industries which lack raw material or labour, or both. 
Some are weakened by years of strained war output, and made 
brittle by the Excess Profits Tax regulations. In Parliament, 
and in the country, the Government cracks the whip over the 
directors and owners. Mechanise and modernise is the cry. 
Help us to dump. Sacrifice quality if need be. Cheapen the 
name of Sheffield, but get us foreign currency. If you don’t, 
we shall have to take into account the feelings of your own 
workpeople, to whom our paid agents say you are unimagina- 
tive, and selfish and out of date. How like are the methods 
to the boosting processes of Adolf Hitler! 

Withal I notice the apathy of people who say: “ We 
have always served some great interest or other. To serve 
the State cannot be very different.” 

For vigour and practical sense, Scotland and Wales excel 
England. A long-rooted nationalism in each country, an 
immediate awareness of what affects national prosperity, 
seems to guard them to-day from prostration to the State- 
Socialist epidemic. To Wales, it is not the Beveridge plan 
that will bring prosperity, but a vent for the coal and steel 
resources of Cardiff and Swansea. To Scotland, the, Clyde, 
Rosyth and Prestwick mean a great deal. She has*forged 
strong new links with America during the war, when so much 
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of the whole trade of the United Kingdom was unshipped in 
Glasgow. The Scots, who eat and live incomparably better 
than the English, seem to see straighter and to act more 
shrewdly. They organise steadily the great trend of coal 
mining towards Midlothian from Renfrew, while in England 
men are side-tracked and disheartened by issues like the 
open-cast vandalism at Wentworth Woodhouse.: Aberdeen 
looks to her fisheries, Edinburgh 7s a capital, Glasgow looks 
west. The Scottish Office uses the national measure—common 
sense, and the Scottish national Press is like a watchdog. 

Come south over Tweed, and the fog of dogma and class 
warfare gathers again. In Newcastle and that area thousands 
of unemployed sit waiting for the heavy Tyne metallurgy to 
switch over to a peace-time programme. The tampering of 
the Government has not speeded the forge. Other thousands 
wait on the dole too for trade training, which is a bottleneck 
to men coming out of the forces. A film on Tyneside screens 
shows Mr. Attlee declaring emphatically that we have “ not 
enough hands for the jobs.”” These men on the dole begin to 
think, and if Conservatism were wary and vigorous, it might 
do much to guide and help them. But what is the Conservative 
owner and employer doing with his spare time? He has 
become compulsorily pressed into being the unpaid State 
income tax collector for the Government under the P.A.Y.E. 
scheme, and thus he spends much of his leisure. He has not 
spared himself in the war and will not do so now. But the 
man who makes the most of discontent is the man with no 
responsibilities and the idée fixe, the neo-Fascist or the 
crypto-Communist. 

The miners of Northumbria ask me to tell them of the 
starvation in Europe. Is it true or not ? They want it rather 
in black or white, and I try to explain to them the infinity of 
half-shades. It seems possible to get down to fundamentals 
with them without becoming political.- The shop stewards of 
the Sheffield steel industry, however, prefer to tell me exactly. 
They know the war was not the fault of the German people. 
It was only the fault of the German soldiers and the Nazis— 
the fault of militarism, and they want no military spirit in 
this country either, they say. 

From Aberdeen to Cardiff, I have visited a great chain 
of national newspapers. ‘When Lord Kemsley, with rare 
far-sightedness, set his foreign correspondents first to become 
more closely acquainted with their native land, he gave to 
men whose minds are trained in foreign affairs an opportunity 
to study the fabric upon which British foreign policy is 
based—the British people. 

I was shocked to find in my own country apparently many 
people in the Government of the realm whose views are not 
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dissimilar to those of the planners and organisers of National- 
Socialist economics, squarers of circles, iconoclasts and pedlars 
of illusions. I was in Germany in the years before the war 
and I know what Iam talking about. That such people should 
capture staunch old cities like York and subsequently display 
ignorance of the practical business, familiar principles and 
true greatness of England, is to my mind a haunting tragedy. 
What the Nazis attacked in Germany these people attack here ; 
what best resisted the Germans in 1940, the incalculable 
resourcefulness of the individual, they now undermine. They 
have begun to attack the services through a false principle of 
levelling in pay and allowance scales, and they have established 
taxation as a deterrent to work, where small men are concerned, 
and a deterrent to employ where rich men are concerned. Is this 
the country to set an example to Germany of the width and 
amplitude of the true western civilisation? Whatever may 
happen to Central Europe in the next few years, I feel after 
ranging this country that what matters most to the world is 
what is worked out behind the white cliffs of Dover. It is 
inside the moat we must look, and not across it. 


IAN COLVIN. 
OLD STOCK 


I PROCEED once again to the Doughnut and Crumpet Con- 
troller. 

I thank him profusely for letting my business re-open, 

Forbearing to mention the fact that the quota allowed me 

Will cover, with luck, 10 per cent. of my overhead exs., 

I haven’t quite worked this one out, but I think that the answer 

Is, seeing that State-owned concerns flourish madly on losses, 

Mine should too. 


However, my visit is not to discuss such conundrums, 

I am here to perform something big for the suffering public 
Whose doughnut-deficiency reaches alarming proportions. 

I am here to inform the Controller that I have discovered 
A large stock of partly-made doughnuts of ’39 vintage, 
And all that I need is the licence to finish and sell them, 
And we’re home. 


The Controller now bursts into harsh non-controllable laughter 

And says I am nuts, don’t I see it would wreck the whole 
system ? 

The South would have doughnuts but Blackpool would still 
be without them ; 

The sawdust-content would be less than the National standard 

And so on and soon. But what about export to China ? 

I count up to ten, very slowly, then merely remind him 


Of chopsticks. Justin RICHARDSON. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHINA 


THERE are many factors in the future of China and its people 
which are apt to be overlooked in discussing the rehabilitation 
and industrialisation of that country. As a reward for her 
indomitable resistance to the Japanese invaders, China has 
been given the status—and some of the responsibilities—of a 
Great Power, and her representatives have taken part in dis- 
cussions upon the future world organisation, and even upon 
various aspects of complex European problems. No doubt 
many of her spokesmen are very able men. But her main 
claims to the status of a Great Power are to be found in the 
immensity of her territory and of her population. Many 
Americans and Britons, whose contacts with the Chinese have 
been restricted to the Western-educated men and women who 
have visited their countries, are disposed to look upon them as 
typical representatives of their nation. They do not realise 
that some 80 per cent. of the Chinese are illiterate, and live on 
small farms which are completely out of contact with the out- 
side world, and that probably go per cent. of the population 
are born, live, and die under conditions which have changed 
little, if at all, since the days of Marco Polo. Impressed by the 
intelligence, industry, and adaptability of Chinese visitors to 
America and Great Britain, many inhabitants of these coun- 
tries indulge in starry-eyed dreams of a China that to-day 
does not exist, and under the most favourable conditions 
cannot conceivably exist, for a century or more tocome. They 
are ignorant of the incredibly low standard of living of the 
average Chinese—a standard that for decades to come must 
preclude really large-scale imports or manufactures of con- 
sumer goods of types which are regarded as indispensable in 
the United States, and most European countries. They do not 
know that the bulk of China’s masses are completely ignorant 
of the most elementary standards of hygiene and cleanliness 
—that outside of the former Treaty Ports where foreign 
influences have made themselves felt, it is virtually impossible 
to find a hotel (or inn) that is not vermin-infested, that has 
even an elementary plumbing or heating system, or any illu- 
minant other than kerosene or vegetable oil lamps, that has 
separate guest-rooms or any sanitary conveniences. They 
have been misled by much talk of universal education, and 
the introduction of Western medical science, into regarding 
these steps as faits accomplis, when it would, at a modest 
estimate, require upwards of three-quarters of a million addi- 
tional qualified teachers, and not fewer than 100,000 Western- 
educated physicians and surgeons to meet China’s immediate 
needs—apart from the difficulty of weaning the present 
generation of Chinese from old-style teachers, and native 
VOL, CXXVI. 2 
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medicos. Wishful thinking in regard to China’s future is 
certain to lead, ere long, to disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment. It is better to face the realities and plan accordingly. 

’ In the days of Marco Polo the civilisation of China was 
superior to that of many European States, and surpassed by 
few. How comes it, then, that this great nation has stagnated 
ever since, and, in spite of close contact with European and 
American influences for just over a century, retained its 
medizval character? The answer may be found mainly in 
two factors: the inbred isolationism (which is based largely 
upon conceit) of the people, including until very recently its 
leading scholars; and the Chinese language and system of 
education. The isolationism of Japan was broken down by 
Commodore Perry’s Squadron, a decade or more after Great 
Britain had forced the opening to foreign residence and trade 
of five Chinese ports. But in the next few decades the 
Japanese concentrated upon the introduction of Western 
science and industrial methods. Though their language was 
based upon Chinese ideographs, and they have never in the 
main proved such good linguists as the Chinese, the Japanese 
made the teaching of English compulsory in all their schools, 
and chiefly by its use (with the alternative of German in their 
medical and military schools) were able to modernise their 
country in an incredibly short space of time. True, they were 
later led astray by militarism in its most aggressive form. 
But they attained the highest literacy standards of any 
Asiatic people, built up a large merchant navy, introduced a 
modern system of communications, and developed huge metal- 
lurgical, textile, electrical and other industries. Their language 
being unaccented and uncomplicated by “ tones ’”’ they were 
able to simplify it by the use both of romanisation and a 
phonetic system. But, even so, some Japanese recognised its 
deficiencies. As long ago as 1889 Viscount Mori, who was then 
Minister of Education, made the radical suggestion that the 
Japanese language should be abandoned in favour of English. 
Among the arguments he used were that :— 


“* Without the aid of Chinese, our language has never been taught 
or used for any purpose of communication. This shows its poverty. 
The match of civilisation in Japan has already reached the heart of 
the nation—the English language following it suppresses the use of 
both Japanese and Chinese. The commercial power of the English- 
speaking race which now rules the world drives our people into 
some knowledge of their commercial ways and habits. The absolute 
necessity of mastering the English language is thus forced upon us. 
It is a requisite of our independence in the community of nations. 
Under the circumstances our meagre language can never be of any 
use outside of our islands, especially when the power of steam and 
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electricity shall have pervaded the land. Our intelligent race, eager 
in the pursuit of knowledge, cannot depend upon a weak and uncer- 
tain medium of communication in its endeavour to grasp the prin- 
cipal truths from the precious treasury of Western science and art and 
religion. The laws of the State can never be preserved in the 
language of Japan. All reasons suggest its disuse.” 


Viscount Mori’s proposal seems to have received little, if 
any, serious attention. A year after he gave up office as 
Minister of Education he fell victim to one of Japan’s ultra- 
patriotic nationalists, who accused him of the intolerable 
“blasphemy ”’ of having used a walking-stick to lift a curtain 
at the Grand Shrine of Ise. The grave of his assassin then 
became a place of pilgrimage to like-minded super-patriots. 

Mutatis mutandis, some of Viscount Mori’s arguments 
apply with equal force to the Chinese language. It is true, of 
course, that China has a much richer heritage of philosophical, 
political, historical, and poetic literature than Japan, though 
much of her revered literature is unco-ordinated and factually 
unreliable. The ancient Egyptians also produced a quantity 
of literature in their hieroglyphics, but no one would suggest 
that this form of writing or printing would meet modern 
requirements. The question to-day is whether masses of 
literature, much of it historically valueless, printed in ideo- 
graphs, can form the basis of a really modern, progressive 
civilisation. For there is no practical alternative to ideo- 
graphs, if the Chinese language is to survive. No satisfactory 
alternative, alphabetical or phonetic, has yet been, or is ever 
likely to be, devised. The structure of the Chinese language, 
with scores of ideographs identically pronounced, even to the 
same tones, makes it out of the question. For Chinese is a 
monosyllabic language of only about 400 syllables. Kang 
Hsi’s monumental dictionary contained some 40,000 ideo- 
graphs. The best known Anglo-Chinese Dictionary, that of 
the late Professor Giles, lists only 10,859, but he asserts that 
an ordinary newspaper can be printed with some 6,000. That, 
however, does not mean that a knowledge of the literal mean- 
ing of 6,000 characters would suffice, for groups of characters 
are used to convey the meaning of a single word, and arbi- 
trarily selected groups, some based on sound, some on root 
characters, are being added to the language almost daily to 
convey the meaning of new technical, scientific, medical, 
political and commercial terms. 

In the Chinese spoken language, words which to the ordi- 
nary American or British ears possess identical sounds—but 
which to the Chinese themselves sound entirely different—are 
distinguished by “tones.” In the Northern (or official) 
Mandarin there are four “‘ tones”’; in the Mandarin used in 
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mid-China there are five; in the Chinese Southern dialects 
there may be as many as eight or nine “ tones.”’ To an infant, 
foreign or Chinese, the language is one of the easiest to learn 
tospeak. The child learns nothing about “ tones,” but regards 
them as entirely different words, and many adult Chinese 
could not tell a foreigner what “‘ tone ’’ was used for a parti- 
cular word. To the adult Westerner, however, who attempts 
to learn colloquial Chinese, the “‘ tones ’”’ constitute a formid- 
able obstacle. And there is the further complication that there 
are so many ideographs of the same “ tone” but differing in 
form and in meaning. Take the word “ Ma ”’ for example, the 
commonest meaning of which is “ horse.’’ Giles’ Dictionary 
lists 22 characters under this romanisation, two in the first 
“tone,” eight in the second, five in the third, and seven in the 
fourth. The-same Dictionary lists no fewer than 188 
characters under the sound “‘ Yi.” Seeing that so many words 
of different meanings are identically pronounced, it is not 
unusual to see Chinese, engaged in argument, pause to query 
which character is meant, and for one of them to trace the 
stroke out on the palm of his hand. Similarly, it is only by 
this method that Chinese from different parts of the country, 
and speaking widely different dialects, can make themselves 
understood, unless both are familiar with Mandarin. 

The late Sir Edmund Backhouse, who was an eminent 
Sinologue, in an article on the Chinese language in the China 
Year Book defined the four Northern Mandarin tones as the 
“ drawling, the interrogative, the surprised exclamatory, and 
the imperative,’’ and gave the following examples :— 


“In the sentence ‘ Jones is coming to-day,’ if casually uttered as 
a fact of no particular moment, the accent with which is spoken 
‘to-day ’ would represent the first tone. 

““*Ts Jones coming to-day?’ The interrogative emphasis on 
‘ day’ represents the second tone. 

““* What! Coming to-day?’ The incredulous surprise in the 
voice exactly conveys the third tone. 

““*T tell you, he is coming to-day.’ The drop of finality in the 
voice indicates the fourth tone.” 


To appreciate the significance of the above it must be recalled 
that ‘‘ day ”’ in each of the above examples might have as many 
as a score of different meanings. 

Although a simplified form of Chinese—similar to basic 
English—is now being taught, principally to adult illiterates, 
confined to 1,000 characters, the average Chinese student still 
has to spend years learning how to read and write some 
thousands of ideographs. An American or British child spends 
a year or so in learning the alphabet, and after that can expand 
its vocabulary by reference to a dictionary in which words are 
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arranged in alphabetical order, with standardised pronuncia- 
tion. A Chinese coming across a strange ideograph has to 
analyse it, by first identifying the so-called “ radical ”’ 
(‘‘ radicals ’’ are ideographs of I-17 strokes, and one of them 
forms the basis of every character) and then count the number 
of strokes remaining. He must then search for an ideograph 
containing that number of strokes in the “ radical’ index, 
and refer back to the main pages of the dictionary. Even 
then he may have no clue to the pronunciation. A similar 
process must be adopted in hunting down a name in a tele- 
phone directory. And without some form of telewriter it is 
impossible to telegraph Chinese ideographs except by using a 
numerical code. Characters are translated into numerals, 
which are transmitted to the receiving station, and there 
transmuted back into characters either by reference to the 
code book, or by employing a double-headed rubber stamp. 
The use of a modern system of typewriting is, of course, out of 
the question, with Chinese. True, a bulky and complicated 
machine has been invented, with a “ magazine’”’ of a few 
hundred characters, but it takes four or five times as long to 
typewrite with it (within the limitations of its small voca- 
bulary) as to write the same characters with a brush. It is 
useful only for stereotyped work like Customs Declarations, 
invoices, etc., where only a few words and numerals are 
employed, and carbon copies (which cannot be made with a 
brush) are required. Similarly, no satisfactory typesetting 
machine, corresponding to the Western linotype or monotype, 
has been, or is ever likely to be, produced. For it would 
require a keyboard of 4,000 or 5,000 characters for ordinary 
newspaper work. So that for all printing, hand-setting has 
to be employed. The compositor works surrounded by 
“cases ’’ containing several thousands of characters, and 
when he comes across an ideograph which is not included, he 
must wander round the composing room to find it, secure it 
from a typecaster, or even wait for it to be cut from a blank 
metal slug. 

Extensive though the Chinese vocabulary may be in theory, 
it has, until recently, been completely lacking in modern 
scientific, political, medical, and engineering terminology, 
Various Commissions have, of late, been at work to remedy 
this deficiency, and have selected arbitrary groups of characters 
—many of which give no actual clue to their meaning—to 
build up a modern vocabulary. This list, however, has con- 
stantly to be augmented, thus putting each dictionary out of 
date, and causing bewilderment and confusion to students 
who have not access to the latest approved terminological 
lists. For example, during the San Francisco Conference, 
2,000 new character combinations had to be invented to 
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satisfy demands for modern diplomatic and political usage. 
The Shanghai Evening Post (New York edition) of June 15, 
1945, reported that :— 


“ This new glossary includes ideograms for such novel terms as 
‘absolute majority,’ ‘administrative budget,’ and ‘ convention.’ 
The literal Chinese have devised two sets of characters for the 
English word ‘constitutional.’ One means ‘ constitutional 
monarchy,’ and the other ‘ constitutional republic.’ ‘ International’ 
is written as two characters. One is a combination of a ‘ sphere ’ or 
‘area,’ plus a man, with a circle drawn around it to denote people in 
a specific area. That means ‘country’ or ‘nation.’ A second 
character meaning literally ‘ 10,000’ is added, making ‘ 10,000” or 
* numerous ’ nations, hence‘ international.’ ‘ International co-opera- 
tion ’ is written in Chinese characters as ‘ silk ’ twisted tightly, plus a 
piece of ‘woven cloth.’ ‘ Self-government’ presented a special 
problem. Literally translated into Chinese it is written as ‘ self- 
governed governments,’ but the translators feel that even more 
specific language may be needed, and are planning to write it as 
either ‘a government which is self-governing,’ or ‘a people which 
is self-governing ’ as the case may be.” 


All this, of course, is very ingenious, but it might be 
pertinent to ask how a student coming across a “‘ sphere ”’ or 
“ area,”’ plus a “‘ man with a circle drawn around it” and a 
character meaning ‘‘ 10,000,” for the first time, can identify 
the combination as meaning “ international” or how he can 
identify a “‘ piece of silk twisted tightly ” plus “a piece of 
woven cloth ” as meaning “ international co-operation ” ? One 
can well imagine the difficulty of finding suitable terms for 
“atomic fission,” “frequency modulation,” and “ micro- 
waves.” 

Add to all this the fact that Chinese is free of verb conjuga- 
tions, is lacking in gender in pronouns and in distinction 
between singular and plural verbs, and in differentiation 
between common and proper nouns, as well as in general in 
punctuation, and it can readily be understood that precision 
is not one of its strong points. 

Until early in this century all official positions of any 
importance were filled by an obsolete system of civil service 
examinations. The aspirant to official life had to memorise 
thousands of characters, and thousands of lines of the classics, 
and, above all, to write or paint his ideographs in what was 
considered the correct classical style. He might be completely 
ignorant of mathematics, geography, elementary science, and 
world history, yet by passing the prescribed examinations he 
would become eligible for administrative, judicial, financial, 
military and conservancy posts, up to the highest ranks. When 
a knowledge of antiquated philosophy, and what might be 
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described as an artistic ability with the writing-brush, con- 
stituted the keys to preferment, there was no incentive to 
acquire modern learning, but every inducement to look upon 
it with contempt, so that the ignorance of the old-style Man- 
darin was incredible. 

Under the Republic, concentration upon the classics, and 
upon writing in what might be described as a Chaucerian style, 
were abandoned. Simplification of the language, to the extent 
of writing as well as speaking in the colloquial, followed. But 
the Chinese student still had to spend many years in studying 
ideographs, and forms of writing them, with the result that in 
China, as in Japan, there was a heavy toll upon the eyesight. 
Concentration upon the study of small, often badly printed, 
characters under far from ideal lighting conditions, has caused 
most Chinese and Japanese scholars to become myopic at an 
early age. Moreover, under the Republic, nepotism, rather 
than scholarship, has been the key to official preferment. 

The Republican system of education is marred by the 
inclusion in many of the school and college text-books of 
virulent anti-foreign propaganda, and the continued com- 
pulsory study of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s collection of lec- 
tures known as the San Min Chu I, which, whatever might be 
said for them as revolutionary discourses, abound with his- 
torical and factual inaccuracies, and economic fallacies. 
International co-operation can hardly be fostered by inculcat- 
ing the myth that any form of foreign enterprise in China 
constitutes exploitation—especially among a people whose 
shrewdness in business makes their exploitation appear 
grotesque. 

Until some 25 to 30 years ago the main medium employed 
for business and domestic talk in the Treaty Ports—the only 
places in China in which foreigners other than missionaries 
were permitted to reside—was “ pidjin ’’ English, which was 
to a large extent based upon a literal translation of the 
Chinese colloquial. Few foreigners other than Consular and 
Customs Officials, and missionaries, undertook the serious 
study of Chinese. In recent years ‘‘ pidjin ’’ English has been 
largely replaced by simple grammatical English, few foreigners 
other than those whose business necessitated frequent travel 
in the interior learning to speak Chinese. The reasons for this 
failure to learn the language of the country were various. 
First, of course, is the difficulty, to a Westerner. American 
and British Consular officials, and most missionaries, spent at 
least two years on concentrated study of the Chinese language, 
and even then in most cases only succeeded in acquiring a 
reasonable knowledge of the colloquial in one dialect, and a 
facility for reading simple Chinese. Few had by that time 
even begun to master the art of writing Chinese. Northern 
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Mandarin, which was learnt by most Consular officials, could 
be understood by educated Chinese in all parts of China, but 
was useless for everyday and domestic use in Shanghai, 
Ningpo, Canton and other Treaty Ports with dialects of their 
own. Colloquial Cantonese, for example, differs almost as 
much from Northern Mandarin as Dutch does from English. 
Few, very very few, foreigners have ever mastered the art of 
writing Chinese in such a form as to satisfy educated Chinese. 
Their calligraphy, as well as their idiom, would betray them. 
Even the foremost Sinologues in the American and British Con- 
sular Services almost invariably employ Chinese “ writers” 
—most of whom know little or no English—to indite their 
official dispatches. Nearly a century and a half after the first 
attempt to translate the Bible into Chinese the combined 
efforts of foreign and Chinese scholars have—according to a 
recent statement by General Chiang Kai-shek—failed to pro- 
duce a really satisfactory translation of the Bible. To master 
literary Chinese is, for a foreigner, the work of a lifetime. As 
Sir Edmund Backhouse put it, in the article already quoted :— 


“It is just as easy for an alien to learn Chinese composition as 
that of any other language, but few students take the trouble. In 
order to succeed, it is essential to have the classics at one’s fingers’ ends, 
and upon this foundation a reasonably adequate structure can, after twenty 
years’ persistent labour, be erected.” 


Most business and professional men, and pedagogues, 
cannot spare 20 years of their lives for the study of a foreign 
tongue. Few of the two former classes other than officials, can 
even afford the two to three years’ continuous study necessary 
to acquire a reasonable knowledge of the colloquial, and the 
ability to read simple books and articles. For much of 
American and British commercial activity in China in the 
past has been conducted by enterprises with branch offices 
throughout the Far East. An employee in one of them might 
serve for a few years in, say, Shanghai, and then be transferred 
in succession to Hongkong, Singapore, Manila, or Batavia— 
where his Mandarin would be of little, if any, practical use. 

In view of the facts presented above, it can hardly seriously 
be questioned that the Chinese language, with its ideographs, 
does constitute a serious obstacle to progress. It shuts off 
the Chinese in large measure from contemporary scientific 
thought and progress, and makes it impracticable for Western 
scholars who are not prepared to spend years in mastering this 
difficult language, to assist in bridging the gap between old 
China, and the West. That does not mean, of course, that it 
is‘ either practicable or desirable, to apply Viscount Mori’s 
suggestion to China. When much smaller peoples like the 
Welsh, the Irish, and the Icelanders show such tenacity in 
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preserving their own tongue, it can hardly be suggested seri- 
ously that a nation comprising about one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the Globe should abandon its own language. The only 
practical solution, which was to a large extent employed by 
the Japanese, is the adoption throughout the educational 
system of China of a secondary, alternative tongue, preferably 
English—perhaps starting in the lower grades with a founda- 
tion of Basic English, and working up in the middle schools 
and colleges to a sufficient knowledge of English to enable 
scientific, mathematical, philosophical, medical, political and 
engineering courses to be taught from English text-books in 
the English language. (Russian might be used as an alter- 
native in Manchuria.) The Chinese, by and large, are infinitely 
better linguists than the Japanese, but with few exceptions the 
teaching of English in Chinese educational institutions has left 
much to be desired. Coupled with this there must, of course, 
be a general extension of primary education, even if for the 
time being it will only be possible to teach the Thousand 
Character system. It is estimated that some 80 to 85 per cent. 
of the Chinese are illiterate. Very nearly that percentage of 
the population is engaged in agricultural pursuits, and com- 
pletely ignorant of modern methods of agriculture, fertilizers, 
hygiene, etc. And the prejudice among the masses against 
modern medicine and sanitation is almost universal. 

Reverence for the old-style Chinese scholarship, including 
years of memorising the classics, and the writing of platitu- 
dinous essays in the classic style, is fast disappearing, if it 
has not already vanished. No longer do most Chinese consider 
that a man who has the classics at his long-nailed finger-tips, 
and is a stylist in calligraphy, qualifies thereby for the most 
responsible administrative, fiscal, military and judicial posi- 
tions. But the standard of scholarship in institutions in which 
tuition is confined to Chinese is far below that of American 
and European institutions of the same grade. Practically all 
modern Chinese scholars have received the main part of their 
education abroad. 

There are other factors which militate against the moderni- 
sation of China. Some of these, such as filial piety, have 
superficially much to commend them. But the system is 
inseparable from nepotism. Much of the inefficiency of such 
modern industries and enterprises as telecommunications, 
mining, railways and steam navigation, owned exclusively by 
Chinese, has been due to family ties. Nepotism extends to the 
highest offices in the Government—as witness the pre-emin- 
ence of what is sarcastically called “‘ the Soong Dynasty.” 
Admittedly some of the members of this family are men and 
women of exceptional ability, free from any suspicion of graft 
or corruption, but that is by no means true of all, and a really 
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democratic Republican régime cannot be organised on the 
basis of family connections. 

Isolationism and ignorance breed conceit and prejudice ; 
nepotism is the handmaiden of corruption and inefficiency. 
All have militated against China’s progress. Corruption has, 
unfortunately, been as rampant under the Republic as it ever 
was under the Monarchy, and pervades the entire official 
system to-day. Nepotism and its inherent inefficiency have 
also doomed to failure nearly every large-scale modern ynder- 
taking under Chinese management. Japan in a few decades 
built up one of the largest merchant fleets in the world. 
The China Merchants Steam Navigation Company, esta- 
blished more than 60 years ago, should have enjoyed unique 
prosperity from the fact that it could have exploited the 
monopoly of trading between the numerous ports not open 
to foreign tonnage. But its history has been one of perennial 
vicissitudes. China failed to develop ocean-going steamship 
lines and if she now intends to do so will have to start from 
the very bottom rung of the ladder, for it may be doubted 
whether there are a dozen Chinese to-day who could qualify 
for the Certificates of Master or Chief Engineer, according to 
American or British standards. Yet, under the new American 
and British Treaties of January, 1943, the rights formerly 
enjoyed by nationals of these two countries to engage in 
coastal and river shipping have been abrogated and a recent 
Customs’ instruction prohibited foreign shipping from abroad 
from calling at more than one Chinese port. 

The same lack of technical and professional skill is to be 
found in nearly every other calling. Many of China’s best- 
known Generals have had no modern military training, and 
have, in fact, promoted themselves to the rank. Only a small 
handful of her military officers could even qualify for the 
entrance examination to a British or American Staff College. 

New complications in foreign relations with China have 
been introduced by the abrogation, under the Treaties men- 
tioned above, of British and American extra-territorial rights. 
From now onwards Americans and Britons doing business, or 
practising their professions, in China, will come under un- 
fettered Chinese jurisdiction. Although modern Codes have 
been compiled, on the pattern of the Continental system— 
under ‘which an accused person is presumed guilty until he 
proves his innocence—they are administered with all the old 
medieval prejudices. It will, now, be unsafe for any foreigner 
to drive his own car, for in the case of a fatal accident, however 
caused, he would be deemed guilty of manslaughter,and 
Chinese Courts have a habit of awarding fantastic damages 
to the victims of accidents caused by a modern contrivance. 
It will be risky, also, for foreign surgeons to undertake major 
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operations, for if the result is fatal they are likely to find 
themselves involved in interminable litigation with the family 
of the deceased. The latest Chinese laws applying to foreign 
business undertakings seem to be based upon Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s heresy that every form of alien enterprise constitutes 
exploitation, and designed to compel many legitimate foreign 
concerns, especially public utilities and real estate companies, 
to go into liquidation. Many of the taxes contained in the 
latest schedules can only be described as confiscatory—to 
foreigners. No one imagines for a moment that they will be 
paid in full by the Chinese themselves. 

Incidentally, when “ exploitation” is charged, it seems 
pertinent to suggest looking at the other side of the picture. 
‘‘ Exploitation ’’ would seem to be too mild a word to apply 
to the manner in which the American and British Govern- 
ments have been fleeced since Pearl Harbour, by Chungking’s 
system of exchange control. The exchange rate for much of 
America’s war expenditure has yet to be settled. But on 
amounts already paid in pounds sterling and U.S. dollars, 
China must have acquired credits amounting to many millions 
—if not billions—of U.S. dollars ; enough probably to finance 
currency stabilisation, and much of the more urgent require- 
ments for rehabilitation. China has undoubtedly suffered 
appallingly as a result of her long struggle with Japan. She 
is in urgent need of foodstuffs, raw materials, industrial plants, 
and railway equipment. She is looking to UNRRA to 
meet her most pressing needs. But a large percentage of the 
cost of UNRRA relief will come from the pockets of 
American and British taxpayers, and it is hardly equitable 
that these funds should be extensively drawn upon if China is 
in a position to finance her own relief, much less that 
UNRRA funds—as has recently been urged—should be 
used to establish industries to compete with British and 
American factories which are already established in China, 
and are ready to resume full-scale operations as soon as 
replacements of machinery and raw materials are available. 

The first pre-requisite of the rehabilitation and modernisa- 
tion of China is a stable, unified administration. Until a few 
weeks ago it appeared probable that a large-scale civil war 
would break out between the Kuomintang régime, and the 
Communists in the North. Neither faction can be considered 
fully representative of China. There are not much more than 
5,000,000 members of the Kuomintang, and probably even 
fewer members of the Chinese Communist party—out of an 
estimated total population of some 480,000,000. The Kuomin- 
tang, for all its professions, has been as jealous of control as the 
Nazis or the Fascists, using Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s theory of a 
“period of tutelage’ to justify a most intolerant attitude 
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towards all other groups and factions. Ask any Chinese 
familiar with the activities of a certain General Tai Li, known 
as “‘ the Himmler of China,” how much tolerance and demo- 
cracy existed under the Chungking régime. The Kuomintang- 
Communist feud has been temporarily settled, on paper, by a 
truce, in the drafting of which the U.S. Ambassador, General 
Marshall, has played an important part. It remains to be seen 
how it will work out. The existence of two armies, with 
separate allegiances and ideologies, makes it very doubtful 
whether the truce will endure, and Communist rivalry for the 
control of Manchuria may lead to further complications, in 
view of Russia’s continued hold upon this wealthy area. 

A suggestion has recently been made that the “ secrets ”’ 
of the atomic bomb should be shared by the “ Big Five ” 
which, of course, includes China. Not only may it be doubted 
whether China possesses any scientists capable of interpreting 
those “‘ secrets.’’ No one in his senses, if the “‘ secrets ’’ were 
intended to be confined to the “‘ Big Five,’’ would communicate 
them to the Government of a country in which it is notorious 
that every secret has its price. Does any informed American 
or Briton imagine for a moment that it would have been safe 
to inform Chungking in advance of facts and dates of important 
pending operations in the Pacific? It is a safe bet that this 
information would have been relayed to Tokyo within 48 
hours. It should be remembered in this connection that at 
the Cairo Conference the Generalissimo felt constrained to rely 
entirely upon his wife as interpreter. And so the first news 
of the Conference leaked out through Chinese sources. 

Some of the Chinese Delegates to international gatherings 
have made important contributions to their discussions—as 
individuals. But when they are disposed to lecture Britons 
or Americans on Colonial and other external problems, one is 
tempted to inquire how far such officiousness can serve a 
useful purpose when their country cannot possibly assume any 
serious responsibility in implementing the decisions reached. 
Difficulties are almost certain to arise in the near future on 
the issue of Chinese emigration. By reason of their thrift and 
industry millions of Chinese have been able to establish them- 
selves in Siam, Malaya, Burma, and the Netherlands East 
Indies. But because of those very qualities they are regarded 
with hostility by the indigenous populations, and unrestricted 
rights to immigrate into these areas might lead to serious local 
disturbances. One objection to their continued immigration 
is their stubborn resistance to absorption in the native popula- 
tion, aggravated by the adherence of the Chinese Government 
to the principle of jus sanguinis. 

Having challenged the views of those who look at the 
Chinese scene through rose-tinted spectacles, the writer now 
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turns to some practical aspects of the Chinese problem. It 
may be considered under two headings: rehabilitation, and 
modernisation. First as regards rehabilitation. The impact 
of Western influence upon China has been very much smaller 
than is generally realised. For the past 100 years no Chinese 
has contributed any invention or discovery of a major 
character towards human progress. Except for the former 
Treaty Ports, and perhaps a score of cities which have yielded 
to some extent to modern ideas, China has continued to exist 
in a medieval environment. There are comparatively few 
cities that have installed electricity or gas plants, waterworks, 
macadamised roads, or drainage systems. At the outbreak of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities China possessed less than 10,000 
kilometres of railways, and most of these were in default in 
the matter of amortisation and interest charges. The railway 
system has been severely damaged during hostilities, and the 
long Japanese occupation, and most of it will need complete 
re-equipment. British investors, who had sunk something 
like £12,000,000 sterling, much of which was in default in 1937, 
are likely to show extreme diffidence in putting up further 
capital, unless they are assured of a satisfactory return. The 
same is true of further foreign investments in radio equipment, 
aircraft, harbour works, and public utilities which have been 
seriously damaged, if not completely destroyed, during the 
Japanese occupation. There is, however, no doubt that such 
ventures, efficiently administered, could be made to yield a 
reasonable return. 

_ There will also be an increasing field—if administrative 
stability be assured, for the extension of all forms of modern 
communications—rail, air, radio, and steamship—and of public 
utilities throughout China. In the Upper Yangtze China 
possesses what is potentially the greatest hydro-electric source 
of power in Asia. Once harnessed, the scope of its supply of 
electricity would be limited only by the radius to which it 
would be practicable economically to carry the current. If 
highway construction be continued at the pace set prior to 
the Japanese invasion, there will be an increasing demand for 
all types of motor vehicles, a demand so great that it may have 
to be met by the erection of large manufacturing and assembly 
plants in China. No country offers greater scope for com- 
mercial aviation, especially as railway communication with 
centres far inland cannot be expected to be feasible for many 
years to come. There will also in the near future be an 
increasing demand for all kinds of modern industrial plant, 
especially textile mills, and factories for electrical equipment, 
and the production of fertilisers, soap, cigarettes, chemicals, 
dyes, the refining of sugar, porcelain, etc. 

The import of all this equipment will have to be paid for 
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somehow, as one cannot imagine that China’s modernisation 
will depend upon outside philanthropy. And in the recovery of 
her pre-war export trade China is likely to face serious 
obstacles. The outside world has had to find substitutes for 
many commodities for which it was accustomed to rely upon 
China—silk, tea, wood-oil,.egg products, skins and bristles, 
tungsten, antimony, vegetable oils, and fibres and spices. In 
all of these China will have to compete in quality as well as 
price, if she is to regain her lost markets. 

In matters of trade with China a realistic attitude is 
imperative. Her friends must lead her to understand in firm, 
but friendly terms, that the extent to which foreign technical 
and material resources will be at her disposal will depend upon 
the avoidance of civil strife, and the protection afforded to 
foreign enterprises and individuals by her laws and the manner 
of their administration. Judicial persecutions of foreign 
nationals on fantastic charges relating to motor and other 
accidents, surgical operations, and other deaths or injuries 
which would be recognised as accidental in any civilised 
country, must be firmly resisted. There should be a serious 
effort—short of overt interference in China’s internal affairs— 
to encourage liberal thought and principles, and to secure the 
elimination from school and college text-books of the in- 
accuracies and heresies of the San Min Chu I. It seems hard 
to believe that millions of dollars annually (in the form of 
remitted indemnities, Government grants, and contributions 
from American and British Churches) should continue to be 
used for the support of educational institutions whose text- 
books inculcate hatred and suspicion of foreigners. 

Finally, until Chinese educational institutions, including 
her Universities and Technical Colleges, more nearly approach 
American and British standards, the most practical form of 
assistance that can be given towards the modernisation of 
China is in the form of higher education. China needs literally 
tens of thousands of highly qualified engineers, doctors, 
chemists, and teachers. She also needs, in addition, many 
thousands of men and women with practical, in addition to 
academic, qualifications. The day is passing—if it has not 
already disappeared—when Chinese students regard manual 
training as degrading. 

China’s most urgent need is for experts who combine 
practical with theoretical knowledge. Mere academic dis- 
tinction does not necessarily produce the ablest scientists, 
engineers, doctors, and chemists. Young Chinese, who 
have spent several years in a British or American environ- 
ment, are likely, on their return, to become most forceful 
missionaries for the modernisation and improved standards of 
living of their own country. SINIMITE. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES 


It has been announced that the Union Bureau of Information 
will in future devote itself chiefly to supplying news and views 
about South Africa to people overseas. It may be suspected 
that attention will be paid to the Union’s Native policy. The 
Bureau will no doubt present it in as favourable a light as 
possible. An idyllic picture has already been painted of 
administrative offices, facilities for education, numerous 
hospitals and clinics and other social services all within 
“easy walking distance’ of most Africans. 

Overseas audiences unfortunately did not have an oppor- 
tunity of reading what the Rand Daily Mail, not a left-wing 
or anti-Government paper, had to say about this. official 
utterance next day. The newspaper pointed out that in 
many parts of South Africa Natives have to walk thirty to 
fifty miles to get to a hospital, and, out of 400,000 in the 
Pietersburg district, ‘‘ 399,904 would have to walk home 
again because only ninety-six beds are available.’”’ On the 
Reef, continued the Mazl, hundreds of Native children had 
walked to school at the beginning of the school year. ‘“‘ But 
one of the greatest truisms about Darkest Africa is that 
although you can walk a child to school, you cannot neces- 
sarily get him into it. At one place 500 children were turned 
away. There were similar occurrences at all the other Native 
schools in Johannesburg. Fortunately the children did not 
have far to walk when they went home. We cannot help 
wondering,” the paper concluded, “about the glowing 
references to ‘other social services’ which are provided. 
What precisely was in mind? Would it be unrestricted 
admission to all the universities, or merely to the gaols ?”’ 

The Natives have to carry passes, up to eight, and may be 
summarily arrested if they fail to produce one of them. Their 
employers in the towns generally have to pay their fine, and 
there is more than a suspicion that fines are made propor- 
tionate to what officialdom thinks the traffic can bear. Arch- 
deacon Woodfield is only one of many who have condemned 
the pass laws as “ increasing crime . . . ninety per cent. of 
the people in gaol should not be there.” Native “ locations ”’ 
are frequently raided by the police, usually at night, homes 
being entered in periodic searches for kaffir beer, which the 
Natives are not allowed to brew. The municipalities provide 
it and the profits considerably ease the burden which otherwise 
would fall on the European rates. Natives are also at the 
mercy of railway and other officials, many of whom are low- 
paid, illiterate, and strongly anti-Native. Overcrowding in 
the “‘ locations’ is appalling. Recently some thousands of 
Native families moved out of Orlando, near Johannesburg, 
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preferring to camp on the open veld. The accusation was 
made, no doubt with some justification, that their numbers 
had been artfully swollen by “ outsiders,’’ and hessian strips 
which had been thrown over the branches of bluegums to 
provide some shelter for women and children in a tropical 
downpour were pulled down by police and other officials. 

There are signs that some consciences are uneasily stirring 
over this state of affairs. The Springboks saw the splendid 
work of Native troops and stretcher-bearers in the desert, 
some owed their lives to them, and the European soldiers have 
generously decided to provide a “‘ war memorial ”’ in the form 
of health services for Natives, and are raising money to that 
end. The churches, including the Dutch Reformed Church, 
inveigh against conditions, and in a notable utterance the 
Rev. W. Nicol, Moderator of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
declared at the graduation ceremony at Pretoria University 
that South Africa must solve its problems of racialism and the 
ever-increasing demands of the non-Europeans by giving 
freedom to everyone concerned, and “ this freedom could have 
no limits.” The first step must be to regain the co-operation 

of the Natives by making their life worth living—a grim 
commentary on what it is at present. 

But against these tendencies must be set anti diative 
sentiments which continue to harden. During the debate on 
Social Security measures, the Government agreed to give a 
grant of {12 a year to a disabled Native, whether he lived in 
an urban or rural area. Nationalist Party spokesmen called 
this “‘ creating a paradise for Natives,” “‘ exaggerated charity ” 
and “ sickly humanism.” 

In the courts, Natives are continually discriminated 
against. It is not just a case of a European being fined £25 
(suspended for a year on condition of not repeating the offence) 
for killing a Native, while a Native in similar circumstances 
would almost certainly be hanged. Disparate sentences do 
not end the tale. Scarcely a month passes without the passing 
of a sentence on a Native which a higher court has to review. 
Thus, in April, Mr. Justice Ramsbottom described a sentence 
on a Native as “shocking and unjustified.” Found guilty 
of assault, the Native had been sentenced by the magistrate 
to seventy days’ imprisonment, with three days out of every 
seven to be spent in solitary confinement with nothing to eat 
but rice and nothing to drink but the water in which the rice 
was boiled. 

The Natives’ chief problem at the moment is of course 
food. ‘‘ The position as it affects the Natives,” said the 
Rand Daily Mail recently, “ is nearly desperate and may soon 
become catastrophic.’’ Nevertheless, the Minister of Native 
Affairs assured Parliament that when Natives in the tribal 
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areas complained that they were starving, this was only a 
way they had of indicating that ‘“‘ food supplies are below 
normal.’”’ He admitted, however, that in the Transkei, where 
some 5,000,000 natives live, the maize quota was “on the 
basis of half a pound of meal per person per day,” and that 
no greens (or milk, it may be added) were obtainable. In 
fact, the position is worse than that in many parts, Native 
families trekking twenty miles and more to the trading store 
and being able to procure no more than a cupful of meal—not 
enough to last them for the return journey. The Government 
has sought to alleviate the position by spending £3,000 a 
month on ensuring that at least the children do not starve, 
but the Nationalists strenuously object to this as “‘ waste of 
food.” 

Industrially employed Natives are learning to organise 
themselves—there are now about 119 Native trade unions 
with about 158,000 members—but Natives are still excluded 
from the definition of ‘‘employee’”’ under the Industrial 
Conciliation Act, and strikes are usually followed by mass 
arrests. The Department of Native Affairs recognises Native 
unions, but individual employers need not, though some of 
them do. A move is on foot to recognise Native unions 
“ officially,”” but the Natives are deeply suspicious. They 
fear that only those unions will be recognised which agree to 
appoint officials favoured by the Department’ of- Native 
Affairs, and unions which do not do so will be frowned on if 
not suppressed. The South African Labour Party, which, of 
course, represents the relatively highly paid white artisans, 
and calls itself Socialist, says it is agreeable to “ equal pay 
for equal work,” but takes good care that the Natives are 
never allowed to acquire the skill which would entitle them 
to the equal pay. The party recently vetoed a proposal to 
allow Natives to be trained to build their own houses, though 
everyone knows that the Natives cannot possibly afford the 
rents charged for houses built by workers earning 4s. an hour 
for people earning 4s. a day to live in, 

In all these circumstances it is impossible to talk about a 
South African Native policy. The Union has none. It 
drifts, pushed sometimes in one direction by the prompting of 
a bad conscience, more often in the other by hard reaction. 
In a recently published memoir of the late Professor R. F. A. 
Hoernle, Professor MacCrone, of the Witwatersrand University, 
contrasted the high hopes entertained by liberals at union 
with ‘‘ the miseries and shallows in which it has all ended.” 
But this does not trouble the official and unofficial apologists, 
who with the Government look eagerly to South West Africa 
and the Crown Protectorates and propose to bring yet more 


natives under Union rule. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


THE BATTLE OF WHITEHALL 


On November 11, 1918, peace fell on a troubled Europe. At 
the time of the Armistice the Royal Air Force of 200 squadrons 
could fairly claim to be the strongest in the world. Its 
strength in first line aeroplanes—3,300—was slightly exceeded 
by the French with 3,600, but in quality and achievement it 
was second to none; 291,000 officers and men and 25,000 
women (W.R.A.F.) were borne on its books. It had 103 air- 
ships, and many highly efficient specialised training establish- 
ments. 

R.A.F. aeroplanes could reach a height of 25,000 feet, the 
level speed of its fast fighters was 140 m.p.h. and its miniature 
airships of the North Sea type could fly patrols of four days’ 
duration. Experience had been gained in tropical climates as 
well as in Western Europe. The R.A.F. was a tough case- 
hardened and experienced force of specialists. 

On the other hand, it was as yet too young to have gained 
any proof that air power was a primary weapon of war as well 
as a handmaid to the older services, but the belief that this 
would inevitably prove to be so was stubbornly held as an 
article of faith by a group of staff officers under Lord 
Trenchard. 

That faith was later well expressed by Marshal Foch when 
he said “‘ the military mind always expects the next war to be 
the last—and yet air power may grow into a separate weapon 
of war which may of itself prove decisive without the inter- 
vention of land and air forces.” 

That belief may still be the belief of certain members of 
the Air Staff, but the first five years of World War II gave no 
conclusive proof of its truth. World wars seemed more likely 
to be won by the action of all services in concert—indeed by 
the participation of whole nations in warlike activities—than 
by any one service or weapon. The atomic bomb? who 
knows ? the atomic shell may make air attack impossible ; 
the atomic rocket may render it unnecessary. 

In any case in November 1918, all this was a matter of 
academic interest : the great majority of airmen serving “ for 
the duration ’’ asked for nothing better than to get back to 
their homes in Britain or the Dominions, to start as soon as 
the next man for the struggle to gain a place in civil life. 
Demobilisation was the demand and demobilisation with a 
vengeance was to come to the infant Royal Air Force. 

Nineteen-nineteen was indeed a fateful year; the easy- 
going British people, quite properly tired of war not of their 
seeking, and still hoping that this might prove to have been 
a war to end wars, threw away their Air Force, disbanded 
their Army and went to sleep: the Navy would guard them 
as it had guarded them in the past ; they had seen little and 
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remembered nothing of this new fangled air power which 


might render the security of their islands an illusion. 


But if it was natural that with peace should come retrench- 
ment on war services, it was deplorable that retrenchment 
should take so drastic a form in the case of a new service whose 
possibilities and powers stretched to new horizons. 

By December 1919, it had been decided by the Cabinet 
that for the time the Royal Air Force should have no more 
than 25 squadrons (including three “‘ Naval ’’ Squadrons), plus 
a few flights for co-operation with the Army and for ieastine 
work in the Mediterranean. 

Of this small force 18 squadrons were to be stationed over- 
seas, in India, Mesopotamia and Egypt. The Air Ministry 
budget was to be £15,000,000 sterling—only a day and a half’s 
expenditure on the war then so recently ended. In fact the 
Air Estimates fell in 1922-23 to just under {11,000,000 nett. 

We cannot wholly blame the Government of the day 
for this terrific cut back of a very young plant. Four 
years of the awful waste of war had left the British people 
very lean; they had to accumulate some fat if they were to 
be happy and prosperous in peace—certainly if they were 
ever to fight another war. 

Moreover, aviation was a new and rapidly developing form 
of war, as well as an expensive one: a big air force created 
and maintained as such over a period of 20 years might well 
have been out of date in certain types in any one of those 
years. 

Our only complaint can be that the cut was too drastic ; 
research and development too starved; re-armament too 
late. 

Too late! Surely here lies the greatest difficulty of a 
Government and one that calls for the highest qualities in its 
leader. How can you turn the thoughts and minds of a peace- 
loving people to re-armament until the need is so great and 
obvious that the time is almost past when re-armament is 
possible. The statesman who preaches re-armament in peace 
will be execrated as a warmonger. If he is unsuccessful and 
war is averted by re-armament he is still a warmonger, and 
if he fails his country enters war unprepared. Only by one 
chance in three can he hope to be applauded and be proven 
right—and that is at the cost of a successful war itself. No 
wonder that our politicians in power, with more than one eye 
on the electorate, are cynically averse to preaching on such an 
unpopular platform—only those out of power with nothing 
more to lose can be expected to back this hopeless cause. 

We have here an unbreakable chain of circumstances : 
peace after war demands disarmament ; re-armament at some 
future date must be the policy, not of the Government in 
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power, but of the Opposition, which has not the confidence of 
the electorate. 

What a pity it is that security cannot be put beyond the 
bounds of party politics ? As matters stand we shall always 
be slow starters and next time it may be too late. 

We must somehow get it firmly into the heads of our people 
that we can no longer watch a fight from inside the ring fence 
of our Navy until we are ready and prepared to enter the war. 
War will come to us over-night and not of our seeking. 

So heavy a blow at the fledgling service might have proved 
fatal had it not been for the foresight of Sir Hugh (afterwards 
Lord) Trenchard, Chief of the Air Staff and his Minister, Mr. 
Winston Churchill. Training establishments were to be pre- 
served, so that even if the force should be small in numbers it 
should be of unsurpassed efficiency: the man was still 
mightier than the machine. 

Even more important perhaps was the statement of 
policy. The main portion was to consist of an Independent 
Force. It is perhaps unfortunate that this label which had 
riled the British Army in the field had to be perpetuated. All 
that was intended was that it should indicate a force studying 
and developing air power as a separate form of power from 
sea and land power, as opposed to an ancillary service operat- 
ing as a handmaid of the older services. 

No one to-day would dream of calling the Royal Air 
Force “ independent ’’ any more than we speak of an inde- 
pendent Navy or Army. 

For all that it was important to establish the principle 
from the start. Truth to tell the part played by the R.F.C. 
and R.N.A.S.—later combined in the R.A.F.—in the war of 
1914-18 had been in fact to a great extent ancillary. It was 
only in June 1918, that Squadrons of the R.A.F. Independent 
Force were established in France, and it was not until just 
before the Armistice that an inter-Allied Independent Bomb- 
ing Force was formed. 

Its réle was the strategic bombing of Germany ; the total 
bomb load dropped in its five months of life was 550 tons. Our 
knowledge to-day tells us that this cannot have gone far to 
cripple German war industry. 

It is all the more remarkable therefore not only that senior 
air officers should have kept their faith that air power had a 
role of its own to play in war, but that its chiefs could persuade 
a Cabinet to take the same long-sighted view. “It may be,” 
said the Churchill-Trenchard Memorandum of 1919, “ that 
the main portion, the Independent Air Force, will grow larger 
and larger, and become more and more the predominating 
factor in all types of warfare.” 

The Royal Air Force might be cut to one-eighth of its 
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former size, but all was not lost so long as the principle was 
maintained and the ultimate goal was clear. The £15,000,000 
a year proposed for 1920 might dwindle to {11,000,000 by 
1922, but still the Royal Air Force was able to stay in being. 

It was not, however, only against that constant enemy of 
efficiency—“ finance’’—that the infant air force had to 
struggle ; the older services themselves behaved like wicked 
uncles. Hardly had the tumult of the European War died 
down than the Battle of Whitehall started. 

The Board of Admiralty led the attack. Though they had 
neglected Air co-operation with the Fleet in war, they were 
not blind to the value which air auxiliaries could have for their 
surface fleet. They were prepared to admit that aircraft would 
have reconnaissance value as the eyes of the fleet ; they could 
see them spotting for great guns in long range action over enemy 
targets ; they could even admit that they might prove to be 
weapons of opportunity for attack, subsidiary weapons like 
torpedo craft, but in no way capable of replacing the all 
powerful gun. : 

They could not be expected to see, with the eye of faith as 
airmen saw, that fleets of aircraft would range the sky and be 
a menace to surface ships and, if such should prove to be the 
fact, well—it was the job of the Royal Navy to keep the sea 
for Britain whether the medium was air or water. 

There was no room in their Lordships’ opinion for a third 
service operating over land and sea alike. Their world had 
always been a two dimensional world, with very clear demar- 
cation between sea and land, and the Navy and Army could 
look after their jobs below and above high water mark without 
the rather impudent intervention of a third service. 

The Army backed the Navy, if rather half heartedly:- In 
fact they did not really want at that time to have the bother 
of attempting to train and maintain airmen of their own, as 
one of their staff freely confessed to an Air Staff Officer. All 
they really wished was to ensure that the Air Ministry should 
be told that it existed to provide for the Army the air units 
the Army needed to help it in battle. 

As for this nonsense that an Air Force might influence, or 
even win, a war by bombing in back areas—it should be clear, 
one Army Council submission to the Cabinet stated, that Army 
administration could certainly function, under any scale of air 
attack—“‘‘ say in a disused coal mine.” 

This gave Arthur Balfour a chance to use his caustic wit. 
He commented on the delightful picture of a War Office sitting 
at the bottom of a mine while the rest of the population was 
pulverised on the surface by air attack. He thought that this 
was a very queer picture of war. ; 

From the point of view, therefore, of the Naval and 
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General Staffs, the Air Ministry had no right to existence ; it 
merely perpetuated a body of “ isolationist ’’ cranks who, in 
pursuance of their own improven theories, would neglect the 
real value of aeroplanes which were intended to help navies 
and armies in battle. 

On the other hand, to the airmen the air was a medium 
without boundaries or frontiers—a medium for warlike move- 
ment of which the ultimate objective might to-day be on 
land, to-morrow on sea. How could one divide up the air ? 
and if one could do so what would be the result ? The Navy 
and the Army would perfect their auxiliary planes ; they would 
fail to develop the strategic aspects of air power and our whole 
security might be jeopardised. 

It was a battle fought on paper with broad sheets instead 
of broadsides—and the fighting was not always clean. There 
was at times a very curious similarity of thought, even of 
phrase, in the writings of ‘‘ Our Naval Correspondent ”’ in the 
Morning Post and secret documents submitted to the Cabinet 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

So striking did this community of thought become that a 
bright Staff Officer in the Air Ministry placed the articles of 
the Morning Post and secret naval submissions to the Cabinet 
in parallel columns, conclusive proof that the Admiralty was 
certainly hitting below the water line. 

This paper was submitted to Trenchard, but he wisely 
refused to use it. He had indeed little choice, for the Air Force 
of those days had definitely a bad Press. The sea was in our 
blood and in particular in the ink of the Morning Post; the 
air merely caused strange and rather disturbing draughts in 
editorial sanctums. There was no “ Air Correspondent ”’ to 
fight the R.A.F.’s battles. 

But it would be wearisome to continue this description of 
a struggle which went on for years with various enquiries and 
under different Governments—as wearisome as it must have 
been for the Cabinets of the day. It is sufficient to say that 
through all this the Air Ministry stuck to its guns, quoted 
Foch to all who would listen, and invented with skill and 
persistence imaginary situations and imaginary enemies. 

The main burden of the struggle lay on the broad shoulders 
of Lord Trenchard. Bad at expressing himself, even to his 
own Staff, he confused the Cabinet. He could, and did, talk 
to them for half an hour but at the end of it he could not say 
as he could say to his Staff Officers—‘‘ Well, I’ve put it very 
badly but you know what I mean.’’ Over and over again as 
he came from some Cabinet Conference he would say wearily 
to the Staff Officer waiting in his car, ‘‘ I made a fool of myself 
again. I don’t suppose they understood a word I said.” ‘‘ So 
much the better ” would be the irreverent reply, ‘‘ but I am 
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sure they knew what you felt.’””. And indeed Trenchard carried 
the day by his obvious sincerity and his immense personality. 

In the end the Navy had its way and it was agreed that 
all ship-borne aircraft and the majority of all personnel con- 
cerned with aircraft on ships should be naval ; though to the 
Air Ministry was entrusted the design of aircraft for naval 
warfare—a compromise which could never be entirely success- 
ful. On the other hand, the Air Ministry retained aircraft 
which operated over the sea from shore bases, even the flying 
boats operating directly from the surface of the water. These 
forces should be manned by R.A.F. personnel administered 
by the Air Ministry, but placed under naval control for 
operational purposes. . 

It is doubtful again whether this was the best compromise. 
Once it was agreed that the Royal Navy should have its own 
Fleet Air Arm, it would appear logical to hand over to the 
sea service the flying boats which were originally, what their 
name implied, “a flying Navy.” 

Aircraft operating from shore bases, however, could 
plainly be used to assist either a navy or an army, or for the 
independent action of air power. 

We should probably have got better results if the Navy 
had been allowed its own flying boats as well as its ship-borne 
aircraft. It might even have been better to have let the 
Board of Admiralty develop directly types which it required 
for naval purposes. 

The Army, on the other hand, had gained nothing by the 
decision ; Great Britain has never, in time of peace, given 
adequate attention to its Army, the result, it may be assumed, 
of living in an island. The relations therefore between the 
Army and the Air Force were unchanged and the Air Ministry 
provided aircraft for Army co-operation to the maximum 
extent which their other commitments permitted. 

Possibly a different result might have come from these 
discussions if the total of air power available had been greater. 
With the great development of air forces, which later events 
were to prove necessary, it might well have been possible to 
have allowed both the Navy and the Army to develop their 
own co-operation machines, while the Air Ministry concen- 
trated on fighting the battles in the sky for air supremacy 
wherever necessary, and also on controlling the long range 
bombing power which might be used to influence events 
directly and apart from surface action. 

But in the early years succeeding the last war a division 
of this kind would have left the miniature Air Force with 
nothing ; not even Solomon would have thought of cutting a 
new born baby in three. 

With the increased value and scope of air power demon- 
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‘strated in World War II and the increased appreciation of 
‘the older services, it may prove possible and advisable in the 
peace to come (these lines are written in 1944-45) to allow to 
the Navy and Army the uncontrolled development of all they 
need, directly and indirectly, for their own purposes. The réle 
of the Royal Air Force would then be to spread.an umbrella 
in the sky to assist them and to operate R.A-F. long-range 
bombing forces, whose efforts would be combined with those 
of the other services, by the War Cabinet, for the general 
furtherance of the war aims of the country. 


J. A. CHAMIER. 


O BRAVE NEW ZEALAND 


GrEEN Armour. By Osmar White. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) The 
war in New Guinea and the Solomons forms the immediate subject of 
this remarkable and moving book by a young New Zealand war corte- 
spondent whose real concern at the time of writing was, however, the 
strategy and tactics by which Japan could be defeated without undue cost 
to her white opponents. The “‘ Green Armour” of his title was the 
terrain of New Guinea and the islands north of Australia ; terrain whose 
difficulties and terrors in the end saved Australia from Japanese invasion ; 
terrain which Mr. White, who knew it at first hand, describes as “‘ the 
mountains, the swamps, the rivers, the storms and the beating sun ” that 
*“‘ were and will for ever be a greater and more merciless enemy of man 
than men.” Mr. White’s personal experience included the fearful trials 
of the Kokoda trail in New Guinea (during which he struggled on despite 
fever and pneumonia) and being bombed in a tank-landing ship in New 
Georgia, where he was the only survivor out of five men in the wheel- 
house when the ship was hit. Mr. White writes most movingly (but 
always directly and without rhetoric) about the trials, the courage and 
the spirit of the men who fought and suffered in these terrible campaigns. 
He indicates in general terms how the Allied Command devised an 
answer to initial Japanese superiority in jungle warfare. The power 
and depth of his analysis appear in the manner in which he relates the 
military problems he saw as an eye-witness to the similar problems of 
warfare between opponents with different levels of technical equipment 


and discipline throughout the ages. The war is now happily over and — 


won; but the technique of these terrible campaigns still has much to 
teach ; the endurance, suffering and achievement of the men who fought 
them belongs to the deeds that will be admirable for ever ; while within 
the limits Mr. White set himself both deeds and lessons find a fitting 
record in this unusually intelligent, honest, and penetrating book. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON CLASS DISTINCTIONS 


DIFFERENCES in class or caste have always existed in all 
communities. They are founded on graduations in private 
property or in occupation. They, in turn, arise from the 
amount of character and ability possessed by either the 
persons and families concerned, or by their immediate 
ancestors. Outstanding inequalities in character and ability 
are born, not made. They cannot be changed by legislation. 
Neither can they be changed by providing facilities for the 
highest education for all, because even then some would have 
more inborn character and greater natural ability than others 
and, therefore, would still rise above the rest. 

All that a successful revolution by the poorer classes of 
people in any country does is to change their masters for 
others who, for reasons given later, are, to begin with, 
generally more ruthless. 

Without incentive there is seldom much enterprise and 
initiative, and without their output by the most able men and 
women in the community progress is rarely made and therefore 
everyone in that community suffers accordingly. 

Very few men find sufficient reward solely from the high 
position they may hold. Therefore, laws that prohibit or 
impede material rewards in proportion to ability never 
succeed in their object for any length of time. In this respect 
it should be noted that Marxian Communism in Russia, 
which brought her to the verge of ruin, has in recent years 
been stealthily replaced by Stalinist Communism, which, 
though it retains the old names and catch-words, rewards 
personal ability very highly and in a few years has made 
Russia one of the greatest powers in the world. 

Russia’s present form of Government is quickly forming 
new and highly privileged upper and middle classes to take 
the place of those older ones destroyed by the 1917 revolution. 
The Government—a totalitarian one—has the support of all 
the most able men in the country because they benefit so much 
from that system and policy. The masses of the people who 
are comparatively poor, and, as in all countries, frequently 
represent the least able members of the community, cannot 
object effectively because even a revolution needs the careful 
planning, organisation and leadership of really capable people. 
No successful revolution by the masses in Russia is likely to 
occur again until, by chance, her newly rich and privileged 
classes become enervated by the security and luxury of their 
way of living. Until that occurs there is likely to be only what 
are generally called “‘ Palace” revolts or contests for the best 
position between already rich and influential persons of great 
ambition, History suggests that on some pretext or other 
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some of the masses would be involved as “‘ cannon fodder ”’ in 
such revolts, but to no great advantage to themselves. 

The question whether legislation against the inheritance of 
wealth and position would be practical and beneficial to a 
community ismore open toargument. The writer suggests that 
it would not be. That is because it is only natural that very 
able men who by their own efforts have achieved wealth and 
position almost always want their heirs more than others to 
benefit from their success. Indeed, without the extra incentive 
to found a rich and influential family, as well as make them- 
selves well placed for life, many very able men would not 
exert themselves to the extent that is indirectly so beneficial 
to the community as a whole. In this respect, does anyone 
really believe that the families, for instance, of the great self- 
made Marshalls Stalin and Tito will not somehow or other 
acquire during their parents’ lives, or inherit from them, great 
wealth and high position compared with that of the masses 
of the people in Russia and Yugo-Slavia ? It is only in fiction 
that rich and powerful self-made or other men insist that their 
children shall reap no advantage from their success. 

Another aspect of this question of the inheritance of wealth 
and position is this: both history and common experience 
show that new ruling classes are generally more ruthless 
towards their subordinates than those older ones who have 
acquired their position by accident of birth. In this respect 
it should be noted that most people prefer being managed in 
civil life or commanded in the services by what they rightly 
or wrongly call ‘‘ gentlemen,” because they find that, as a rule, 
they get more considerate treatment from them. After a few 
generations of wealth and position the crudeness of the first 
self-made founder of a superior family (and all the best 
families started in that way) wears off and is generally 
replaced among his descendants by a refinement of behaviour 
and a sense of honesty which makes them better masters 
than he was. 

History shows that long-established upper and middle 
classes are rarely dispossessed until they allow themselves to 
become effete from over-luxurious living or from inter- 
breeding. But, sooner or later, they always have to make 
great efforts to retain their position or lose it by default. 
Are those who can claim to belong to the upper and middle 
classes and believe that their way of living justifies their 
position prepared to strive their utmost to retain all they have 
earned or inherited? If not, they have no cause to complain 
if more virile and more able men,from the lower classes take 
their place. 

The conditions ruling the survival of nations who have 
long possessed wealth and culture are very similar. 

GORDON FOWLER. 


—————— 
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A FAMOUS ELOPEMENT 


On Saturday, September 19, 1846, between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, with her 
maid Wilson and her spaniel Flush, went out secretly from her 
father’s house at 50, Wimpole Street, to meet Robert Brown- 
ing, who was waiting at Hodgson’s, ‘‘ the bookseller’s round 
the corner,” to elope with her to Italy. They had been 
married on the previous Saturday in the same secrecy and in 
much the same company, except that on the wedding day 
Flush was left at home, and the fourth member of the party 
was a cousin of Browning’s who acted as best man. 

Of late years the story of the marriage of these two unusual 
people has become familiar on the stage and the screen, but 
perhaps the approach of the centenary makes it appropriate to 
tell the tale once more, as it unfolds itself in the love letters 
published after their deaths, and to tell it as plainly and 
simply as possible, without any of those heightened effects 
which have been so noticeable—though no doubt necessary— 
in its dramatisation. 

At the time of their marriage Browning was 34 years old 
and Elizabeth Barrett 40. They had known each other. per- 
sonally for some 16 months, after four months of discovering 
each other through an ardent correspondence. Both were 
known to the public as poets, though Elizabeth then was 
possibly the better known of the two, since recognition was 
slow in coming to Browning. Of the other two members of 
the little party who set out for the continent, the dog has been 
honoured in verse by his mistress, and in a biography by 
Virginia Woolf, whose book Flush tells the story of his life and 
gives information welcome to all sympathetic readers about 
Lily Wilson, the maid, whose long life of devoted service was 
to last into the late nineties of the century. 

It is hardly strange that the tale of this elopement should 
have caught the popular fancy, for beneath the outward show 
of conventional circumstance—the invalid bride with her maid 
and lap dog, the stern Victorian father, the prosperous, shel- 
tered home—lay all the recognised elements of high romance 
—the captive princess, the tyrant keeper of the prison, the 
lover conscious of his function as deliverer, adoring in such 
measure that, according to one of his biographers, ‘‘ he com- 
memorated his marriage in a manner all his own,” by visiting 
the church of St. Marylebone on later visits to London and 
kissing the stones of its threshold. 

Elizabeth was the eldest daughter of this tyrant father, in 
his family of 11 children. She had been an active, high- 
spirited girl in her early youth at Hope End in Herefordshire, 
a property then owned by her father ; but in January, 1845, 
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when Robert Browning first wrote to her, the family was 
settled at 50, Wimpole Street, and he was encouraged to write 
by her cousin John Kenyon on the grounds that she was “a 
great invalid and sees no one; but great souls jump at sym- 
pathy.” So began the famous series of letters, with its 
prophetic opening :. “‘ I love your verses with all my heart, 
dear Miss Barrett.” Before the letter ends he goes still 
further: “I do, as I say, love these books with all my heart, 
and I love you too.” 

On the French stage the three loud knocks before the 
curtain rises make an impressive signal. They sound like Fate 
knocking on the door which is to open on dramatic events. So 
in the life of Elizabeth Barrett, the letter dropped by the post- 
man in the box at 50, Wimpole Street, was a summons for the 
curtain to rise and the light to stream into the invalid’s bed- 
room in a miraculous quickening of health and love and 
happiness. 

The household at 50, Wimpole Street was a strange one. 
The families of Browning and Moulton Barrett had both owned 
formerly, or still owned, property in the West Indies, and Mr. 
Barrett was a rich man who seems to have preserved the 
temperament of the slave owner into post-Abolition times. 
He was a widower, prepared to accept all the advantages 
which Victorian widowerhood conferred. In the year 1845 his 
surviving family of seven sons and three daughters were all 
living at home, all grown up, and all financially dependent on 
him, except Elizabeth who had inherited an income of £300 a 
year from an uncle. The death of the eldest son a few years 
earlier had reduced her to a state of almost helpless invalidism 
and despair, for he was a favourite brother and they had been 
companions together at Torquay when he was drowned there 


in a sailing accident. There were other reasons for her ill- © 


health. She had injured her spine when she was 15 years old ; 
she appears to have been one of the people who tremble on the 
verge of consumption of the lungs without actually suffering 
from the disease ; and her whole history, mental and physical, 
shows that she was hyper-sensitive to an extraordinary degree, 
with a sensibility which gave her the perceptions of an artist, 
and made her, otherwise, ‘‘ a bundle of nerves.” 

She was an accomplished linguist, deeply read in French, 
Italian and classic literature, and when Browning’s first letter 
arrived in the New Year of 1845,.in spite of her seclusion in the 
back bedroom in Wimpole Street, she had a growing reputa- 
tion as a scholar and a poet, through her translation of the 
Prometheus of Aischylus and the collection of her poems lately 
published in two volumes. “ If I live a little longer shut up 
in this room,” she wrote about that time, ‘‘ I shall certainly 
know everybody in the world.”” She saw no one save one or 
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two chosen friends, but she had an immense correspondence, 
with letters from admirers in England and America ; she con- 
tributed to the Atheneum, then at the height of its fame. 
When the acquaintance with Browning had developed into 
courtship and he ventured to ask for a lock of her hair, it 
turned out that this was no new experience. “ It is just three 
weeks since I said last to an asker that I was too great a prude 
for such a thing.” Hitherto, she explains, only “ nearest 
relatives, and two or three female friends,’ had been granted 
this favour. 

It is hard for charm to survive in mere printed records or 
in portraits of people in uncongenial contemporary dress, but 
the description of Elizabeth given by her friend Mary Russell 
Mitford makes it clear that she could rouse admiration. She 
had a “slight, delicate figure, with a shower of dark curls 
falling on either side of a most expressive face . . . large, 
tender eyes, a smile like a sunbeam, and _an air of youthfulness 
incompatible with her attainments.’”’ Small, ethereal, men- 
tally brilliant, there must have been a piquant contrast 
between the fairy-like fragility of her body, and the powerful 
quality of her mind, the contrast described by Browning in his 
poem By the Fireside, watching 


* as you sit 
Reading by firelight, that great brow 
And the spirit-small hand propping it.” 


A friend who met her again in London in 1852 writes of being 
“more fascinated by her than ever.”’ He was captivated by 
her talk. In her best days, the flashing intelligence that shines 
through her letters must have been no less evident in con- 
versation. 

Browning’s personality, too, at this stage of his life, is 
obscured by the clumsy fashions of the period. In one of her 
sonnets Elizabeth dwells on the blackness of his hair. It was 
long and luxuriant, flowing down to mingle with a bushy neck- 
beard which he wore with a shaven upper lip and chin. It was 
a grief to her later when, on the advice of artist-friends in 
Rome, he allowed his moustache to grow. In his youth he is 
said to have been something of a dandy, with a taste for wear- 
ing lemon-coloured kid gloves. But with him, as with Eliza- 
beth, ugly fashions could not obscure the character of the 
man, who reveals himself in his love letters, as he was later 
to describe himself, ‘‘ never doubting clouds would break,” 
triumphant over all the obstacles of ill-health, convention, 
habit, parental hostility. 

The serenity of Robert Browning’s outlook must have been 
due in large measure to the character of his own father, a 
man of intellect and integrity, and of a singularly kind and 
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modest temper, who believed in his son to the extent of allow- 
ing him, while still young and dependent, to adopt the pre- 
carious profession of ‘‘ a poet,” and to make no other attempt 
to support himself. At the time of his marriage he was living 
harmoniously with his parents and his sister at Hatcham in 
Middlesex, in a house with a garden where his mother grew 
roses, a cherished son, with a growing reputation as a poet, at 
least among literary people, and increasing opportunities of 
enjoying their society. From the first, in his love letters, he 
reveals himself as a romantic, only to be satisfied by a strong 
element of the ideal in his love. He wrote truly when he 
declared ‘‘ I love your verses . . . and I love you,” before he 
had ever seen Elizabeth Barrett. Did he foresee from the 
beginning the course of events ? 

“Qh, this life, this life! ’’ she wrote in February, before 
their first meeting. ‘‘ There is comfort in it, they say, and I 
almost believe—but the brightest place in the house is the 
leaning out of the window—at least for me.”’ And at once he 
answered, “‘ Pray you, not to lean out of the window when my 
own foot is only on the stair; do wait a little for Yours ever 
RR 

On May 20 he was allowed to come to see her in her room, 
the bedroom that was half-disguised as a sitting-room and 
darkened by “‘ transparencies ”’ fixed in the window panes, and 
trailing creepers trained from the window-box to the sill 
above. She was lying on the sofa and he noticed that “‘ Miss 
Barrett did not stand to receive him”; he did not know 


whether she could stand. He did not enquire. Two days + 


later he wrote a letter which she sent back to him, saying: 
“You do not know what pain you give me in speaking so 
wildly.” 

He accepted the rebuke and burned the letter, but more 
letters and more visits followed with increasing ardour while 
he carried on his courtship by gentler means, books and 
flowers, roses from his mother’s garden, cakes for Flush, who 
was so ungrateful as to bite him, a crime for which he was 
suitably punished by Wilson. 

For Elizabeth, who had looked upon herself as dead to 
any external world of life and love, the situation was more 
complex. ‘“‘ You never guessed, perhaps,” she wrote later, 
“., .. the curious double feeling I had about you—you 

rsonally, and you as the writer of these letters.”” She could 

y no means reconcile the two, the “‘ personal visitor who con- 

founded me,’’ and the dear letters which “ took me on the side 

of my own ideal life, where I was able to stand upright and 

look round. . . . People say, I used to think, that women 
always know, and certainly I do not know .. .” 

And still the letters came and went. “ Three letters to- 
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day,” she wrote a year after his first visit. ‘It is certainly 
feast day with me.”’ The visits, too, increased in number and 
in length, from a weekly visit to two in less than a fortnight, 
and finally to two in a week. It was a merciful dispensation 
that Papa spent much of his time in the City ; but once ona 
hot Sunday evening, when Browning had been storm-stayed 
in her room, Papa came in, “ looking a little as if the thunder 
had passed into him,”’ and discovered her lying on the sofa in 
a white dressing-gown. 

“* Has this been your costume since the morning, pray ? ’ 

“* Oh, no. Only just now, because of the heat.’ 

“* Well . . . it appears, Ba, that that man has spent the 
whole day with you.’ ”’ 

“T replied as quietly as I could that you had several times 
meant to go away, but that the rain would not let you—and 
there the colloquy ended.” 

Well might Elizabeth explain that her “ dear father was a 
very peculiar person.”” Perhaps it was not without significance 
that the house he had built for himself on his property near 
Hereford was ‘‘a Turkish house . . . crowded with minarets 
and domes and crowned with metal spires and crescents.” 
And now his grown up family were all living in Wimpole 
Street, subservient to his will, at the mercy of the idiosyncrasy 
which forbade any child to marry. Later a son and a daughter 
ventured to follow Elizabeth’s example and marry without his 
consent, and like her they remained relentlessly disinherited 
and unforgiven. Even in lesser matters he was an absolute 
tyrant, and as the letters go on it becomes more and more 
clear that if Elizabeth was ever to escape from the sofa and 
the back bedroom she must regain some measure of health and 
strength which would allow her to act for herself. 

In the autumn of 1845 a doctor advised her to spend the 
winter in Italy. There was no lack of money, or of friends to 
take her, but Papa was adamantine in his refusal to let her go. 
Perhaps his opinion then was the same as it was after her 
marriage a year later, when he told a friend that he had no 
objection to the young man but that his daughter “ should 
have been thinking of another world.” 

The doctor had foreseen great benefits from a warmer 
climate, and it was after this refusal that Elizabeth began to 
give up the mood of renunciation which had been her first and 
instinctive response to Browning’s love for her. 


“*Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 
Henceforward in thy shadow.” 


So she wrote in one of the sonnets that were to be known later 
as Sonnets from the Portuguese. Even in acknowledging her 
love for him she could not, at first, escape the conviction that 
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it could only hurt him. But now, convinced of his love, she 
began to admit that to marry him, and to let him take her to 
Italy was the only possible end to an impossible situation. 
They, agreed that if the winter of 1845-6 should be a mild one, 
in which her health might even improve, they might be 
married before another winter and make their way to Italy. 
From this point the narrative-interest of the love letters 
rises to its climax. The winter proved exceptionally mild. 
With the spring Elizabeth, who for years had scarcely walked 
across her bedroom, began to walk downstairs to the drawing- 
room on the floor below. She went for drives with her sisters, 
and for short walks in Wimpole Street, in the company of 
Wilson and Flush, with fearful consequences to Flush, who 
more than once was snatched away by a gang of dog-stealers, 
and had to be ransomed at great cost. She wrote to her lover 
of the fresh green hedgerows and the fields at Finchley, and 
the strange feeling of grass beneath her feet in Regent’s Park, 
where she picked a piece of laburnum to send him. At last the 
day came when she drove to Oxford Street and bought a pair 
of thick boots, ‘‘ to wear in Italy.’”’ And then there were 


routes and steamship sailings to discuss, and ways and means © 


of living, and practical details of immediate importance to 
settle. There was Wilson, for instance. She would be invalu- 
able, but could she be afforded ? ‘‘ She is an expensive servant, 
she has sixteen pounds a year’”’; and left behind she would 
certainly be ‘‘ turned out of the house before night-fall.”’ 

In all the secrecy of their plans there was one essential fact 
which could not be concealed—the improvement in Eliza- 
beth’s looks. 

“* Do you pretend to say you see no surprising difference 
in her?’” her aunt said one evening when she and Papa 
were visiting the invalid together. 

““* Oh, I don’t know,’ he went on tosay. ‘ She is mumpish, 
I think.’ Mumpish! ‘She does not talk,’ resumed he. 


“‘* Perhaps she is nervous,’ my aunt apologised. I said not 


one word. Mumpish! The expression proved a displeasure. 

. Poor Papa! Presently I shall be worse to him than 
“mumpish.’ ”’ 

It was the end of August, and Mr. Barratt had decided that 
the whole family should move together to the country for 
change of air, as soon as a suitable house could be found. 
When it was announced that a house had been taken at Little 
Bookham, and an early day fixed for the move, it was plain 
that the moment for action had come. Plans for flight from 
London were made without delay, and with increased secrecy. 
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Even the sisters Arabel and Henrietta were now to be deceived 
for fear of the anger which should fall on them when Elizabeth 
was gone. 

A marriage licence was bought at once and the morning of 
Saturday, September 12, was fixed for the ceremony at the 
Church of St. Mary-le-bone. The journey there was a supreme 
exertion. After a sleepless night Elizabeth walked with Wilson 
to the “ fly-stand ’’ in Mary-le-bone Street, almost fainting by 
the way, and calling in at a chemist’s shop for a dose of sal 
volatile which enabled her to go on. The wedding over and 
the register signed, she drove on to pay a morning call at the 
house of an old friend where she was revived by Cyprus wine 
and bread and butter, and where her sisters joined her, full of 
alarm at her sudden and unexplained absence with Wilson. 

“T kept saying ‘ What nonsense! What fancies you do 

have, to be sure! ’"—trembling with every look they cast at 
me.” 
But the secret was safely kept, and now she was no longer 
merely Papa’s daughter, but Browning’s lawful wife, though 
in the week that followed he would not come to the house, to 
ask for her by her maiden name. On Monday, September 21, 
the family move was to take place, and by that day they must 
be gone ; and so the final plans were made by letter—for the 
secret despatch of boxes on Friday evening to “ the Vauxhall 
station,’ for Elizabeth’s walk with Wilson and Flush on 
Saturday afternoon to the bookshop, where Browning would 
be waiting with a carriage, to carry the party to the same 
station on the first stage of the journey to Paris, Orleans and 
Pisa. 

“Ts this my last letter to you, ever dearest ? ” she asks in 
a note on that Friday evening. It was the last, for in the 
15 years of marriage that lay before them they were never 
parted and had no need to write. Her final word is in a post- 
script. ‘‘ The boxes are safely sent. Wilson has been perfect 
to me. And J... calling her timid, and afraid of her 
timidity !_ I begin to think none are so bold as the timid 
when they are fairly roused.” 


MARGARET H. WATT. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


FOUR FRENCH ROMANCES 


GREAT FRENCH RomANCEs selected with an Introduction by 
Richard Aldington. (Pilot Press. 15s.) 

The Pilot Press are to be congratulated on intelligent choices 
for the type of ‘‘ omnibus” book which it is producing. There 
was an admirable volume containing four great English mystery 
stories—The Woman in White, The Notting Hill Mystery 
which has remained intriguingly anonymous, Carmilla by 
Sheridan Lefanu, and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—very well 
introduced by Mr. Maurice Richardson. Now we have this 
volume containing translations of La Princesse de Cléves by 
Madame de Lafayette, Manon Lescaut by the Abbé Prévost, 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses by Choderlos de Laclos, and La 
Duchesse de Langeais by Balzac. Whatever might be said 
about the choice—and I have some reserves so far as Balzac 
is concerned—there is no doubt that these four novels are 
“ outstanding,” as Mr. Aldington claims, and that they are 
well spaced in time ; since from the date of the first (1678) they 
appeared roughly at intervals of 50 years, thus illustrating 
not only changes in the “ sexual fashions of France,’’ but in 
sentiments and outlook generally. It would be interesting, 
incidentally, to speculate what four English romances a 
French counterpart of Mr. Aldington would choose for a 
similar volume. He would be compelled, I think, to begin 
later, but then his choice would become embarrassing, for the 
18th century is strewn so thick with great English novels 
illustrating differences of sentiment and outlook, some 
separated by time, but others almost contemporaneous. 
Richardson, unless length were too great a consideration, 
would have to be represented, but then you could hardly 
omit Fielding ; The Vicar of Wakefield would be a certainty, 
but then what about The Sentimental Journey? Could Moll 
Flanders be omitted ? Later, of course, Scott would appear, 
and with him Jane Eyre and either Pride and Prejudice or 
Emma, by which time we are full in the age of Dickens and 
Thackeray who, between them, are some sort of equation— 
I only refer to the content—to Balzac. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Aldington’s choice is thoroughly 
justified, and the publishers’ choice of Mr. Aldington even 
more so. Nothing in this volume is more delightful, and 
informative, reading than his introduction, which is the work 
of a true critic enjoying himself. To take information first, 
the biographical details concerning the four authors are 
conveyed with a spirit far too rarely present in introductions. 
The life of Madame de Lafayette at the court of Louis XIV, 
her reputed romance with M. de la Rochefoucauld and its 
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modern destruction by the discovery that M. de Lafayette 
outlived the reputed lover, the scandalous existence of Prévost 
in France and England before he settled down with a house 
and garden, two servants and an amiable widow for his last 
and respectable 20 years, the relations of Laclos with the 
revolutionaries, first in the party of Philippe Egalité and then 
in that of the Jacobins, his appointment (which he was never 
able to take up) as Governor-General of the French possessions 
in India, and his becoming a general of artillery in 1801 at 
the age of 60, though he was soon sent back to the lines of 
communication and died at Taranto, and the two boisterous 
pages on Balzac and his unsuccessful wooing of the Duchesse 
de Castries—all these things are narrated with tremendous 
gusto, yet always with an eye to throwing light upon the 
tales told by these very diverse authors. In this light the 
previously uninformed reader will appreciate all the better 
what Mr. Aldington means when he says, for instance :— 


“* The Princesse de Cléves and her amorous experience, which is 
a renunciation of such experience, are majestuenx. Sexual affairs 
have here become a matter of complicated but perfectly understood 
ritual, the fine flower of which—the ultimate word—is renunciation. 
Such is the ideal though, perhaps, not the reality of Court life at a 
certain moment of its evolution. So it was in Urbino when Bembo 
and Castiglione reasoned of Platonic love, and in the Court of 
Imperial Japan when the Lady Murasaki penned her delicately 
dreary memoirs. It is the age of Louis XIV, not as it was, but as it 
hoped to make other people see it.” 


Saint-Simon threw another light on that age; and for a 
vulgarisation of it one has to go no further than the sequels 
to the Three Musketeers. Dumas’ account of the La Valliére 
episode and of the atmosphere of gallantry in which it was 
framed conveys a very different impression from that of the 
stately tendernesses of La Princesse de Cleves. The comparison 
with Lady Murasaki’s memoirs is peculiarly apt, as is the 
epithet “‘ delicately dreary.’’ Madame de Lafayette who, as 
Mr. Aldington truly points out, is describing her own. sur- 
roundings under the guise of an earlier epoch, does not spend 
an immense amount of space and time, as did the Japanese 
lady, in relating the trappings and ceremonies, the letter 
paper, the poems sent with scrupulously chosen gifts, and so 
forth, but she gives the same sense of a set of intensely human 
and quite ruthless people concerned with nothing below the 
level of their own circle and seeking unashamedly to get 
what they desired with a great deal of ceremony. The Duc de 
Nemours, himself thought a possible consort for our Queen 
Elizabeth, is violently enamoured of Madame de Cleéves, and 
he would like a picture of her. The Queen-Dauphin (i.e., 
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Mary Stuart) had caused miniatures to be drawn of all the 
beauties of the Court, and one day, when that of Madame de 
Cléves was being finished, the Queen-Dauphin came to visit 
her, no doubt with a large train of ladies and cavaliers, among 
whom was the Duke. The miniature is compared with another 
picture of Madame de Cléves which is taken out of its case and 
placed upon a table, and he resolves to steal it. So we get this 
picture :— 


“* The Queen-Dauphin was sitting on the bed, and whispering 
to Madam de Cléves, who was standing before her. Madam de 
Cléves, through one of the curtains that was but half-drawn, spied 
the Duke of Nemours with his back to the table, that stood at the 
bed’s feet, and perceived that without turning his face he took 
something very dexterously from off the table ; she presently guessed 
it was her picture, and was in such concern about it, that the Queen- 
Dauphin observed she did not attend to what she said, and asked 
her aloud what it was she looked at. . . . Madam de Cléves was 
not a little perplexed ; it was reasonable to demand her picture of 
him ; but to demand it publicly was to discover to the whole world 
the sentiments which the Duke had for her, and to demand it in 
private would be to engage him to speak of his love; she judged 
after all it was better to let him keep it, and she was glad to grant 
him a favour which she could do without his knowing that she 
granted it.” 


That is a very typical passage from this famous romance of 
court love. It pleases me to know that royal princesses sat 
familiarly on the bed when they came to see one of their 
favourite ladies, conveying the no doubt wrong impression 
that, in those days, great personages went to bed in the 
drawing-room ; and that is probably one of the touches which 
has caused the novel to be praised—wrongly, thinks Mr. 
Aldington—for its realism. But the narration of what 
occurred in Madame de Cléves’ mind when she saw the theft 
of the portrait is psychological realism: and that kind of 
realism, of which all these stories, except perhaps, Balzac’s, 
are examples, is ageless. Mr. Aldington sums up excellently 
what is to be said about this novel :— 


“* When all is said and done, we must remember that La Princesse 
de Cléves is one of the very few novels—if not the only one—of its 
epoch which is still entirely readable, in spite of certain drawbacks 
and a few long-winded passages. The reason is, I think, that 
Mme. de Lafayette has here a genuinely interesting situation, which 
she has treated dramatically but sensibly. The idealisation of the 
characters is not so great as to spoil the situation. It is all majestueux, 
but not incredible. So far as actual prose is concerned, it is probably 
the best written of all these four books, with that sober stylised 
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elegance which characterises the best work of this period in France. 


If we accept its conventions and limitations, it is certainly a little 
masterpiece.” 


It is to be feared that the number of persons who take pleasure 
in La Princesse de Cléves, and are at all moved by the passage 
where the heroine makes her famous avowal to her husband, 
is likely to be small in this country. But those who need a 
different kind of sensation will find plenty in Manon Lescaut 
in spite of its fountains of tears. Manon Lescaut, remarks 
Mr. Aldington, is the type, “if not the original, of the capri- 
cious but sympathetic prostitute who has haunted romantic 
literature ever since,” and he might have added romantic 
drama and opera. I must confess to being one of the few 
readers who can help liking this reprehensible couple and being 
on their side, though I repudiate the suggestion that to hold 
this view proves that I am “ too firmly in the clutch of some 
hard-and-fast social or moral system.’’ My complaint is that 
Des Grieux was both a fool and a rogue, and that Manon’s 
persistent attachment to him, notwithstanding her profit- 
making infidelities, is a false representation. However, the 
story moves along well enough, aided by the author’s close 
knowledge of shady life, the most surprising things about it 
being the patience of Des Grieux’s father, and the extreme 
amiability of governors of French prisons towards persons of 
quality, however reprehensible their actions. And the account 
of life at New Orleans in the first half of the 18th century is 
full of historical interest. It will be remembered that, Manon 
having been condemned to deportation to this French colony, 
Des Grieux follows her as a voluntary emigrant, passing himself 
off as Manon’s husband. The ship’s captain, with remarkable 
kindness, provided them with a separate cabin and saw that 
their table was comfortably provided, so that Manon, who 
had arrived at Havre chained to her companions, had a 
delightful cruise of two months. When they arrived, they saw 
only sterile and uninhabited plains, covered with rushes and 
trees uprooted by the wind. 


** The poor inhabitants hastened to put a thousand questions to 
us upon the state of France, and of the different provinces in which 
they were born. They embraced us as brothers, and as beloved 
companions, who had come to share their pains and solitude. We 
turned towards the town with them; but we were astonished to 
perceive, as we advanced, that what we had hitherto heard spoken 
of as a respectable town, was nothing more than a collection of 
miserable huts. They were inhabited by five or six hundred persons.” 


The. governor distributed the other women to expectant 
bachelors of the colony, the least attractive by lot: but 
3* 
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believing Manon to be married to Des Grieux and having 
heard from the captain that they were both persons of merit 
and education, he said that he would spare no pains to soften 
the severity of their lot, and hoped that in return they would 
render the savage and desert abode less disagreeable to him- 
self. This strikes me as a peculiarly Gallic touch, beyond the 
reach of any English colonial governor of that time. On the 
other hand, when it came out that the couple were not 
married, the governor had no compunction in assigning Manon 
to his nephew who was in love with her ; and here an English- 
man would probably have been kinder. So Des Grieux fled 
on foot with Manon—a ridiculous enterprise—and she died, 
and he dug her grave in the sand with his hands, which is 
not a scene compatible with operatic traditions, any more 
than the reappearance of Des Grieux in France, repentant, 
worthy, and ready to settle down in his inheritance. 

Mr. Aldington says at the end of his introduction that, in 
introducing these novels, he has assumed that his readers 
were “‘ mentally adult.’”’ That is certainly an indispensable 
qualification for the reading of Les Liaisons Dangereuses, 
which is one of the few books that I should have disliked an 
adolescent daughter to read, not because it has won the 
reputation, which is singularly inappropriate, of being 
pornographic, but because it is, as he says, a book of “ sinister”’ 
power. As he truly remarks :— 


“It seems strange to-day that this superficial view should have 
been held, for it overlooks the astringent almost diabolical bitter- 
ness of the writer and the psychological insight which, in the slang 
phrase, ‘ never misses a trick.” The theme of the book is not love 
and scarcely sex, but the abuse of sex in an over-sophisticated society. 
This may not have been new in life, but it was certainly new in the 
literature of the novel, which had treated sex as heroical or ideal or 
sentimental or as a test of virtue or as sensual or comic or domestic, 
but never as a means to wield cold destructive power. There is a 
fiendish totalitarian efficiency about the Merteuil woman and Val- 
mont as they slowly destroy their victims.” 


That is the secret of this book’s evil—a word that I have no 
hesitation in using. It is a brilliant and devilish novel, told 
in the form of letters, describing the deliberate and cold- 
hearted seduction of a virtuous married woman, and the 
ruining of two young people in the process, chiefly at the 
behest of the corrupt Madame de Merteuil, who, as the intro- 
ducer acutely sees, is the “ very centre and dynamo ”’ of the 
story. Mr. Aldington makes an interesting suggestion that 
Laclos’ aim was to discredit the aristocracy, as a piece of 
pro-revolutionary propaganda, but he can adduce no proofs 
to support it : and he admits that the chief interest is psycho- 
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logical. However, it is worth remarking that a similar story 
was written, in his early days, by that now much admired 
religious philosopher, Kierkegaard. His Diary of a Seducer, 
which forms part of the larger work entitled Either, Or, 
describes the cold-blooded determination of a man to seduce 
a young woman simply in order to register the psychological 
development of his action. He does not even know his victim 
when the story opens, but by degrees he gets to know her, is 
admitted to the house where she lives with her aunt, becomes 
betrothed to her after ousting, by false friendship, another 
wooer, persuades her that the vow is an outmoded formality, 
abducts her and abandons her the following day, having no 
interest whatsoever in his victim once his purpose is achieved. 
It is a curious story for a future divine to have written, and 
is a remarkable psychological study. But its purpose is 
sufficiently clear: it was one of many studies preparatory 
to a right view of the human soul and of man in relation to 
morality. There is no such clue to Laclos’s purpose, and there 
is a certain complacency in the contemplation of evil in his 
pages, which prevents my believing that there was anything 
lofty, even politically, in his motives. Therefore, I. am 
grateful to Mr. Aldington for revealing to me that Laclos did 
not satisfy Napoleon as a general of artillery, that he was soon 
sent to command the artillery train at insalubrious Taranto, 
and that he died there of dysentery in 1803. All the same, 
Les Liaisons Dangereuses is a masterpiece, to appreciate 
which it is better to read it in French, for then the different 
styles given by the author to his different characters, the 
villains and the virtuous, can be properly admired. 

As for Balzac, Mr. Aldington, while thoroughly enjoying, 
tends a little, but not wholly, unfairly to present him as a 
gorgeous joke. 


** Pretentious and even absurd in some respects he may be, but 
what energy, what gusto, what creative power! The man is a 
microcosm, a world in himself, a dynamo of production. A refined 
and nobly aspiring intelligence, like that of Aldous Huxley, cannot 
avoid seeing the vulgarity and ridiculousness of Balzac. Every- 
thing Mr. Huxley says against Balzac is quite true from the point 
of view of one aspiring towards an austere and abstract idealism. 
But if you are going to make mankind your study and your love, 
if you are going to take your ‘ bain de multitude’ without splut- 
tering, perhaps you must be a little or more than a little pretentious, 
absurd and vulgar. You can say all sorts of things more or less truly 
against Balzac, but by God! (as the Duke of Wellington used to 
remark) you can’t call him prim.” 


Mr. Aldington admits that the Duchesse de Langeats is not 
one of Balzac’s best, though he justifies his choice by claiming 
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that it rounds off the collection by bringing it back to the 
opening theme of the renunciation of love, and almost 
apologises for the long dreariness interposed between the 
meeting of the General and Sister Thérése in the austere 
convent on a Spanish island and the account of all that had 
happened previously to make them lovers: such lapses he 
ascribes to excess of coffee. But I doubt whether Balzac had 
begun his coffee excesses so early as 1834, and he had certainly 
by that time not got into his best stride. To my mind any 
story of his into which Les Treize—unkindly called a super 
Boy Scout organisation by Mr. Aldington—come in does not 
belong to the great vintage, and is not therefore truly repre- 
sentative. To this extent Mr. Aldington has been unkind to 
Balzac, for there were many far better stories of his asking 
to be included which could be fairly called romances— 
Béatrix, Ursule Mirouet, La Femme de Trente Ans, and Le 
Secret de la Princesse de Cadignan. But no; we had to have 
the extravagance and melodrama of the Duchesse de Langeais : 
so let us enjoy it to the full. It starts off fortissimo with its 
description of the convent on the rocky crag in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Gothic church of the convent, and the General’s 
attendance there at mass, when an invisible sister played the 
organ, with astounding effects. The sister played one thing 
after another, and “ strangely enough, the organ music seemed 
to belong to the school of Rossini, the musician who brings 
most human passion into his art. . . . From all the scores 
that we owe to his great genius, the nun seemed to have 
chosen Moses in Egypt for special study, doubtless because the 
spirit of sacred music finds therein its supreme expression.” 
However, with the Te Deum, a change came over the music, 
since joy for the victory of the French King (1823) over Spain 
evidently stirred the nun’s heart to the depths. ‘‘ She was a 
Frenchwoman beyond mistake. Soon the love of country 
shone out, breaking forth like shafts of light from the fugue, 
as the sister introduced variations with all a Parisienne’s 
fastidious taste, and blended vague suggestions of our grandest 
national airs with her music.’’ But this performance was 
nothing to what occurred on the following day, when the 
General clanked purposely up the aisle to hear vespers, and 
was given a performance of the Magnificat which should 
certainly be immortal in the annals of novelistic music. After 
a paragraph of preposterous bombast about the organ as an 
instrument, Balzac relates how the organist enriched the music 
with graceful variations, before she entered upon musical 
self-revelation, thus :— 


“‘ There were moments when she seemed to leap back into the 
past, to dally there now with laughter, now with tears. Her changing 
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moods, as it were, all ran riot. She was like a woman excited and 
happy over her lover’s return. But at length, after the swaying 
fugues of delirium, after the marvellous rendering of a vision of the 
past, a revulsion swept over the soul that thus found utterance for 
itself. With a swift transition from the major to the minor, the 
organist told her hearer of her present lot. She gave the story of 
long melancholy broodings, of the slow course of her moral malady. 

. . the sadness deepened shade after shade through languid 
modulations, and in a little while the echoes were pouring out a 
torrent of grief.” 


Then followed an Amen of renunciation, with a final chord 
of which the last rumblings raised the hair on the heads of the 
audience. The General had understood the whole message ; 
but what the choir made of the nun’s accompaniment to their 
accustomed .evening psalm is not recorded. ‘‘ Swaying 
fugues of delirium ”’ was probably not far wrong. Balzac, to 
do him justice, was equally enthusiastic about Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony played by an orchestra in—I hope my 
memory is right—César Birotteau: but evidently the man 
who could seriously write down such nonsense about music 
could write nonsense about anything, and the story of the 
love complication between the General de Montriveau and 
the Duchess is complete absurdity, not made any more 
convincing when the General abducts his sentimental mistress 
from a ball and proposes, with a wealth of words, to brand 
her on the forehead—a doom which she accepts with ecstasy, 
though it is not carried out. On the evening of what was 
to be their fateful meeting, the General was late, which was 
very unlikely in a military man: hence the Duchess’s flight 
disguised as the chambermaid of an English nobleman’s 
daughter and her entry into the convent of the barefooted 
Carmelites and her excesses on the organ. Poor dear Balzac ! 
It is really too bad to show him at his worst, for I do not 
agree with Mr. Aldington that the Duchesse de Langeais is a 
masterpiece, though that kind of thing was not out of keeping 
with the ultra-romantic period in its French form. Indeed, 
I think its inclusion in this volume slightly spoils the point 
of his final section, in which he wonders whether literature 
and the arts, as we now know them, are not destined to be 
swept away by something else which he deplores. 


* Step aside,” he says, “‘a moment from the stream of life and 
muse over the popular novel and popular music, popular dancing 
and popular singing, the popular newspaper and the popular illus- 
trated magazine, popular advertising and the popular politician. 
If these are the standard, all I have written here is sheer waste of 
time and you are making a great mistake in borrowing or pilfering 
this book.” 
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Well, you know, although that is a moving thought, we could 
quite easily spare the Duchesse de Langeais, which just plays 
into Mr. Huxley’s hands, horripilous Amen, delirious fugues 
and all. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 
REPORT ON RUSSIA 


Report on Russta. By Paul Winterton. (Cresset Press. 6s.) This 


is the best book about Russia, or certain important aspects of that country, 
that has appeared for a long time. Mr. Winterton was Moscow corre- 
spondent of the B.B.C. and of the News-Chronicl. For many weary 
months he broadcast his reports, composed in the quarantine of the Hotel 
Metropole, to the public of this country, eager to know how their great 
ally was doing and how it lived in the intervals of doing. During all 
this time Mr. Winterton, like every other British or American newspaper 
man, was forbidden to see the battles he had to report, to mix with the 
people whose courage he had to celebrate, to travel the country he had to 
describe, or to suggest the shadows which would have made his composite 
picture alive and real and true. Officially he was bound, blindfolded 
and gagged. Into his outraged ears were pumped the banal commu- 
niqués of the state agency and the ridiculous ‘‘ hand-outs ” of the infor- 
mation bureau. Beneath those dreary, stilted tones his ear was attuned 
to the clamorous voice of the Russian people, whom he knew of old, 
but whom he was not allowed to recognise. He continued with his 
thankless task because he thought that any news was better than no news 
and because he could always pray for a change of heart. But by the time 
he came home he had given up hoping, and, at the risk of never being 
allowed to return to a country which he loved, he has here recorded his 
experiences and, from them, drawn his conclusions. 

His book opens with a dignified defence against the charge that he 
should have come home sooner, that if he could not report on his own 
terms he should not have reported at all. It seems to me an entirely 
adequate defence. I personally do not see what else he could have done. 
There was always hope in that unreal atmosphere. And, in any case, 
we owed Russia a good deal. And finally (though Mr. Winterton does 
not mention this), the people at home would not have believed the whole 
truth even if he had been able to tell it. It has taken the personal inter- 
vention of Messrs. Molotov, Vishinsky and Gromyko to prepare the 
ground for a narrative of this sort. 

It is a limited narrative. It is, says Mr. Winterton, to be regarded as 
the other side of the picture he broadcast from Moscow. But although 
it would be a better book if he had brought himself to include some of 
the material of his Moscow broadcasts, which, presumably, confined 
themselves to such undoubted splendours as the achievements of the 
Red Army, the spirit of the Soviet young, the very real achievements 
in the material sphere of the Soviet régime, and the sacrificial fortitude 
of the Russian people under conditions which would have broken the 
heart of any other nation, what he does give us here is entertaining and 
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instructive. It should be widely read. His main subject is the official 
attitude of the Kremlin towards the rest of the world, as exemplified by 
its treatment of British journalists who considered it their duty and their 
privilege to do all they could to bring about an understanding in this 
country of what is taking place in Russia. Such an understanding as was 
desired by Mr. Winterton and other friends of Russia was not wanted 
by the Kremlin. Nobody can read these pages without being forced to 
that conclusion. Every allowance must be made for the multifarious 
ineptitude of the Russian press liaison service, and every allowance must 
be made for the influence of those officials who were by conviction anti- 
British. But when all allowances are made, it is perfectly clear that had 
the highest functionaries of the U.S.S.R. desired the kind of understanding 
and the kind of co-operation for which Mr. Winterton stood (together 
with all other British friends of Russia outside the Communist Party), 
the press liaison service would have been made the most efficient institu- 
tion in the country and officials of an anti-British complexion would have 
been removed. These things did not happen. And although there are 
certain details in Mr. Winterton’s picture at which one could justly cavil, 
by and large his record is a marvel of fairness and moderation, so far as 
it goes. 

“Tt does not, it seems to me, go anything like far enough. One can 
agree with every word Mr. Winterton says in his conclusion that the 
Kremlin did not, and does not, want the co-operation he was so anxious 
to offer. But where one cannot agree is with the implicit equation of 
Mr. Winterton’s idea of co-operation (the normal British idea, that is) with 
the Russian idea of co-operation. I believe, in a word, that the Russians 
desire Anglo-Russian co-operation with far more passion than we do. 
But they do not regard our ideas of co-operation as co-operation at all. 
I ask Mr. Winterton and his readers to reflect on the possible meanings 
of that word (what we call appeasement is wot one of them). Mr. Winter- 
ton thinks the Kremlin does not want co-operation of any kind. He 
has plenty of excuse for thinking so. He may be right. If he is right, 
then we have to agree with his final conclusions, which are in line with 
those of Mr. Churchill and with the conclusions implicit in the recent 
observations of Sir Francis Lindley in these pages. If he is wrong, as I 
think he is, we have to set to work to enlarge our own ideas on the’ 
meaning of co-operation and to change our method of approach to the 
Russians at least sufficiently to make them wonder if, after all, and in our, 
to them, madly different way, we don’t want the same sort of thing as 
they in their, to us, madly different way, are wanting—and are determined 
to get it. 

It is not the business of a reviewer to distract the reader’s attention 
from its proper object by setting up a contrary thesis. But there are 
certain facts of Russian history, Russian character, and Bolshevik theory 
which, borne in mind when reading Mr. Winterton’s book, might clarify 
the point of view suggested in the last paragraph and, therefore, the 
Russian attitude towards the rest of the world, including Mr. Winterton. 
The first is that the Russians do not understand compromise, confusing it 
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with insincerity and double-dealing, or weakness ; with them everything 
is all or nothing. The second is that their reaction to any threat, real 
or fancied, is to lash out with panic ferocity, in a word, to attack. The 
third is that they do not believe in words but only in deeds. This applies 
particularly to modern Russians, most of whom are of immediate peasant 
ancestry, and to whose fathers language was the thing you used to 
deceive the authorities—and for no other purpose at all. The fourth is 
that the Russians are unconscious of the existence of limits, until they 
bump into them: left to themselves they would take the line of least 
resistance to infinity, with no very conscious driving motive. The fifth 
is that since the days of Ivan the Terrible the leaders of Russia have dwelt 
in a dreadful isolation which they passionately longed to end, but into 
which their suspicions drove them ever deeper. These suspicions have 
been repeatedly aroused by customs and manners alien to their own 
customs and manners, which were developed in solitude and in face of the 
peculiarly elemental problems of their own existence, in the days when 
their isolation was not merely spiritual and semi-voluntary but physical 
and enforced." Time and time again a Russian Tsar on mounting the 
throne has, for example, set out to win the friendship of this country 
with the utmost determination; but without exception some lapse 
on our part, imaginary or real, has driven him to break off that friendship 
with contumely. The sixth is the Russians have a mania for security 
which is the direct result of the extreme vulnerability of their land 
frontiers, which conditioned radically Russia’s whole history, and of the 
self-disintegrating tendencies of her society, which is made up of the 
most rabid individualists in the world. All these facts have their roots 
in history. Mr. Winterton takes no account of them. 

The other fact he takes no account of is that the Russian leaders, 
whose psychological background I have so inadequately tried to suggest, 
are Marxists, and in precisely the same way as the leaders of this country 
are Christians. Marxism in this context is not a philosophy but a state 
of mind, colouring every thought and conditioning every action. The 
principal feature of this state of mind, as far as the rest of the world is 
concerned, is the belief that, whether either or both of them want it or 
not, there will be an inevitable clash between Western capitalism and 
Russian Communism. If you believe a thing sufficiently hard it happens. 
It is our job to undermine that Russian belief. It will have to be done 
by deeds and not words. And it will demand in us as radical a change 
in our attitude towards the ordering of the world as it will demand, very 
differently, in the attitude of the Russians towards this same problem. 
This, it seems to me, is what the B.B.C. would call the challenge of our 
time. Mr. Winterton ignores it. He still thinks of Russia in terms of 
power balances which no longer exist and which; even if they could be 
fudged up to make a show, could achieve only the exact reverse of the 
purpose for which they were once upon a time designed. But Mr. 
Winterton is not alone in this and, by all normal standards, he has written 
a first-class book. 


EpWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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LADY D’ABERNON’S DIARIES 


Rep Cross AND BERLIN EmBAssy, 1915-26. EXTRACTS FROM THE 
DraRIES OF VISCOUNTESS D’ABERNON. (John Murray. tos. 6d.) 
Lady D’Abernon was one of the four beautiful daughters of the first 
Earl of Feversham. There can never have been greater loveliness than 
was shown by these four Duncombe sisters, the Duchess of Leinster, 
Lady Cynthia Graham, Lady Ulrica Duncombe, and the writer of these 
diaries. And they were not only beautiful but accomplished, Lady 
D’Abernon herself being a brilliant pianist. Born to a brilliant social 
life in the London of Victoria, the sisters had only to appear to “‘ make ” 
a party. Lady Helen Duncombe, who married Sir Edgar Vincent, the 
handsomest man of his generation and, in some ways, one of the ablest, 
was on her marriage taken abroad into rather a different world. Sir 
Edgar was a financier and they lived at Constantinople in the early years 
of their marriage. But they had a house in England, at Esher, and there 
they entertained the élite of the social and political world. Many lovely 
women and many distinguished men found their way to Esher, which 
with Hackwood, Taplow, Panshanger and Hatfield, formed a group of 
houses where the most attractive parties were assembled. It was from 
this background of beauty, wit, elegance and luxury that Lady Helen 
Vincent—as she was until her husband became Lord D’Abernon—started 
out on her adventures in the 1914-18 war, and, determined characteris- 
tically to be thorough, she began by learning how to administer 
anzsthetics. 

Selections from her diaries between October, 1916, and November, 
1918, fill the first fifty-seven pages of her book. By the earlier date she 
had spent four months in a hospital at Chatel Guyon and proved herself, 
as the chief surgeon testified, “‘ an excellent anesthetist and one to whom 
the most difficult cases may be confided.” She tells of visits in 1916 
to Rheims, Amiens, Etaples and Boulogne. Her description of a group 
consisting of Sir Arthur Sloggett, the hospital organiser, Geoffrey 
Robinson (later Dawson), editor of The Times, and herself, staring at a 
set of German prisoners without being able to say a word to them in 
German, is a reminder that our insular failure to “‘ talk the lingo” is a 
national drawback. Lady D’Abernon went on to Italy and gave anzs- 
thetics at Venice and at a clearing station at Dolegna. This is perhaps 
the best written section of the journal; much that she has to record is 
pathetic and she brings to the task sympathy and a graceful style. The 
Armistice of 1918 found her in Paris, and of that joyous occasion she 
gives a vivid account, ending with the typically shrewd comment that 
she “‘ could wish that the Germans had been driven across the Rhine.” 

The final two-thirds of Lady D’Abernon’s book cover the years 
1920-26, during which her husband held the post of Ambassador to 
Germany. Here her gift for sketching personalities has abundant scope. 
Berlin itself, with ‘‘ no narrow streets, no changes of level, no crooked 
passages,” did not attract her, and after a few days she was noting : 
“‘Nothing has impressed itself more upon me... than the lack of 
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frankness one meets with in Germans.” President Ebert she felt to be 
coarse and heavy but a strong personality, “no mere figurehead ”; 
Frau Ebert was “‘a hefty upstanding lady.” Back in England for the 
London Conference of 1921, she sums up Winston Churchill perspi- 
cuously, prophesies that he will eventually become Prime Minister, and 
describes a luncheon at Buckingham Palace at which the talk was “ entirely 
dominated by the King.” On her return to Berlin she gathers the opinion 
of two English barristers who had appeared at the “‘ war criminals ” 
trial in Leipzig that the trial was conducted fairly but that the sentences 
were too light because “ those on trial are not those really responsible ”— 
one criticism, at least, that cannot be levelled at the Nuremberg 
proceedings twenty-five years later. 

Even though some of her material is relatively trivial (and often it is 
the reverse), all that an acute observer in Lady D’Abernon’s position 
had to say of Germany at the end of a major war could not fail to interest 
us now. Ina talk with Lichnowsky in 1923 she learned his view that 
only von Moltke and a small Potsdam military clique had wanted war, 
“‘and this because of a growing fear of Russia.” A few pages further 
on she emphasises the difficulties of an Embassy hostess after the French 
occupation of the Ruhr. Stresemann’s admiration of Goethe and 
Shakespeare ; the Munich Putsch organised by “a man of low origin, 
Adolf Hitler”; Princess Lowenstein, once a lovely girl in diaphanous 
white tulle who floated round London ballrooms, “‘ to-day clothed in 
untearable black repp, she is the mother of nine children” and “‘ gloomily 
religious ” ; the harmless good-natured von Kluck with his “ soft black 
hat and unwieldy Gamp umbrella”—all this comes into Lady 
D’Abernon’s very readable narrative. The fairness and humour of her 
commentary lends force to her conclusions that, even when Germany 
is subdued, her war-like propensities are not extinguished, and that to 
German youth “ war remains less a scourge than a religion.” 

The book is attractive and, above all, sincere. It is by a woman 
with great natural judgment and who was in a position to observe. 


DerEK Hupson. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE WAR 


Our ARMOURED Forces. By Lieutenant-General Sir Giffard le Q. Martel. 
(Faber. 21s.) THE PRoBLEM oF Sgcuriry. By Lieutenant-General Sir 
Giffard Martel. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) Our Armoured Forces is 
the most important book about the war so far published by any serving 
officer of high rank. Its contents fall into three distinct parts. The first 
comprises the story of the formation, training and equipment of the new 
Royal Armoured Corps. This side of the war General Martel saw as 
Commander of the R.A.C. for a couple of years from December ‘1940 
onwards. The second part Consists of an account of the use of armoured 
forces throughout the whole of the war. The third part tells the tale of 
General Martel’s visit to Russia during his period as head of the British 
Military Mission in Moscow. General Martel has naturally written 
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mainly from the point of view of the British armoured forces, although 
his book also contains many references to the American armoured forces, 
as well as the fullest and most technically informed account so far published 
in the West (and probably in Russia also) of the work of the Soviet tank 
divisions, and an excellent and very objective survey of the German 
Panzer formations. Some most important parts of the book deal with 
the problems and the difficulties involved in organising our armoured 
forces early in the war. General Martel is particularly interesting in his 
review of the development of British tactical and organisational doctrines 
with regard to the use of tanks and tank formations. He also writes— 
though not as fully as one could desire—about the dark, not very credit- 
able, and extremely dangerous story of the handling by Britain of the 
development of tanks themselves. In his operational chapters General 
Martel gives most valuable and new information about plans and execu- 
tion of campaigns, including many orders of battle. As regards his 
experiences in Russia, General Martel is an advocate of the “ Treat ’em 
rough!” school. Certainly his own methods sound as though they had 
been very successful. Most impressive is the picture General Martel 
gives of the immense Allied contribution to Russia’s fighting strength 
during the critical days of 1941 and 1942. His account of the summer 
campaign of 1943 and of the part that he himself played in the preparation 
of Russian operational plans for that campaign makes a strong case for 
the view that Russian tactical knowledge and resources would have been 
adequate to defeat the Germans at that crucial phase of the war but for 
the material—and still more—the experience which they drew from their 
Allies, and especially from Britain. All in all, Our Armoured Forces is an 
absolutely indispensable volume for every serious student of the war. 

The Problem of Security is a slighter but interesting work in which 
General Martel distills some of his war experiences with a view to their 
application to future problems. Particularly valuable is the chapter on 
the art of war, where he has much that is most sensible to say about 
flexibility of thought and technique, as illustrated by events between the 
wars. It is doubtful, however, whether his general scheme of Empire 
defence as adumbrated here will commend itself widely ; though even 
those who disagree will derive much benefit from careful consideration 
of Genera] Martel’s views and suggestions. 


Monsoon Victory. By Gerald Hanley. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) Captain 
Gerald Hanley served in Burma as special War Correspondent with the 
11th East African Division, which made the dramatic and most important 
assault on the Japanese along the Khabaw valley to the Chindwin river 
in the summer of 1944. The 11th East African Division was composed 
mainly of native troops of diverse African tribes and peoples who before 
the war had never been out of Africa, nor so much as heard of the Japanese, 
nor lived any other life than that of tribal members whose unchanging 
customs and values went back immemorially. All these men were 
recruited during the war and trained and stiffened by a handful of British 
soldiers. . 
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Captain Hanley gives a vivid account of the extraordinary campaign 
in whose hardships he participated fully. His book contains over-much 
description and, for lack of a proper operational narrative, is without 
sequence and somewhat formless. But one gets from it the smell and 
feel of the jungle a clear sense of the quality of the Africans—magnificent 
troops, superb fighters, hardy, brave and loyal—and also a most vivid 
picture of the Japanese who were destroyed in Burma and whose few 
broken and tattered remnants were ultimately collected as prisoners. 


Air Power IN War. By Arthur H. Narracott. (Frederick Muller, 
8s. 6d.) Mr. Narracott is Air Correspondent of The Times, and readers 
of his contributions during the war will recall how clear, vivid and 
informative he managed to make them despite the grave difficulties of 
work in wartime conditions. This small book (which was completed 
more than a year ago but has been delayed in publishing), contains a 
simple, unassuming narrative of the main features of the development 
of air power from before 1939 through, very briefly, to the atomic bomb. 
Mr. Narracott’s account discusses usefully both the strategic and tactical 
aspects of air warfare. Nor does he forget the work of air transport— 
especially important in Burma—or the great contribution which air 
power made to the war at sea. Mr. Narracott wrote before the important 
results of the American Strategic Bombing Survey of Germany were 
available, and what he says about strategic bombing must therefore be 
revised in the light of that enquiry and—in due course—of the similar 
British enquiry which is still in progress. But within the limits he set 
himself, Mr. Narracott has written a useful, compendious little book. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND PROPAGANDA 


Soviet ForeiGn Poricy DurinGc THE Patriotic War: Documents 
AND MarteriAts. Vol. I, June 22, 1941-December 31, 1943. Translated 
by Andrew Rothstein. (Hutchinson & Co., 25s.) This volume is a 
collection of official Soviet documents comprising statements by Stalin 
(including both speeches and orders-of-the-day) ; other documents and 
materials, among them communiqués and treaties and agreements of the 
Soviet State with other countries which were directed towards victory 
over Germany; and a section of appendices, which includes official 
TASS denials and statements and telegrams of greeting and congratulation 
exchanged on various occasions between Soviet and foreign statesmen. 
In the main, this is a dreary assemblage of formal texts which can only 
serve two uses. In the first place, it is convenient for students of the 
period to have in a physically handy volume official translations of these 
texts. To the second use we shall return. 

This volume is, however, notable in certain interesting and important 
respects, and especially for what it leaves out as well as for what it puts in. 
It is noteworthy, for example, that the documents do not begin until the 
day when Hitler attacked Russia. All documents relating to the previous 
years of war are carefully omitted. There are no records, for example, 
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of the Soviet-German agreement of August 23, 1939, which freed Ger- 
many for action against Poland, and in effect Jaunched the war. There 
are no documents relating to Russian conduct during the negotiations 
with Finland that led to the Soviet attack on the Finns of the winter of 
1939-40. There are no documents illustrating the methods or processes 
by which the Soviet Union devoured the Baltic States, or seized Bessarabia, 
or stabbed in the back the Polish Government then fighting for its life 
in the autumn of 1939 in a manner that was to be repeated on the enemy’s 
side in June 1940, when Mussolini launched the Italian armies against 
France. 

Neither is there anything about the very important Molotov-Ribben- 
trop conversations of 1941, the truth of which has become known owing 
to the capture of the text of the official German record in a batch of 
German documents seized during the winter. Details of these conversa- 
tions are not well known and are worth recording. According to the 
best accounts, Ribbentrop received Molotov coldly. At frequent points 
he interrupted the conversations to consult with Hitler. Molotov arrived 
with authorisation from the Kremlin to offer Germany a full military 
alliance in return for territorial concessions after a German victory. 
These concessions comprised permanent possession of all Polish territory 
then occupied by Soviet Forces ; incorporation into the Soviet Union 
of Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, the Karelian Isthmus, Bessarabia and the 
Bukovina ; complete control of the Dardanelles ; a free hand in Iraq 
and Persia; and enough of Saudi Arabia to give the Russians control 
of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Aden guarding the approaches to 
the Red Sea. 

Ribbentrop questioned Molotov closely as to whether he would 
interpret a full military alliance as meaning that Russia would join in the 
war against Britain and France, whether Russia would guarantee Germany’s 
eastern and south-eastern flanks, and how the Soviet military programme 
in the Near East would bring Germany much needed military aid. After 
numerous conferences, Hitler and Ribbentrop arrived at the conclusion 
that the Russian territorial demands were too great for acceptance and 
that Russia’s friendly assurances could not be accepted at face value, 
with the result that a huge German force would still be needed in the 


- East to watch every Soviet move. These decisions were put to Molotov 


in the final session, and the conference concluded soon thereafter. It is 
not surprising to be told that this final session was extremely stormy. 
Nothing about the Molotov-Ribbentrop conversations is, however, 
included in the present volume. 

To return to the second reason for this volume. If one considers 
why it has been prepared and published at much labour and expense, for 
what reason the documents it contains were selected, and what useful 
purpose it can serve, one can only conclude that it is intended deliberately 
to provide with a water-tight formal alibi the Soviet authorities, and the 
Communists and crypto-Communists in many countries abroad who are 
Soviet sympathisers and often agents. And indeed from this point of 
view this volume serves.a most useful purpose, for it once again reminds 
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others also that every act and every speech and every document on 
foreign affairs issued by the Soviet authorities or by any of the press and 
radio agencies under Soviet control serve a dual purpose. On the one 
hand, it furthers Soviet policy for the time being ; on the other hand, it 
is devised, planned and executed so as to serve the requirements of 
aggressive Soviet propaganda. 


POLAND UNDERGROUND 


TRIAL OF THE PoLisH DIVERSIONISTS BEFORE THE MILITARY COLLEGIUM 
OF THE SUPREME Court OF THE U.S.S.R., JUNE 18th-z1st, 1945. (Hutchin- 
son. 18s.) This book is a translation from the Russian of the verbatim 
report of men whom the full title describes as “‘ the organisers, leaders 
and members of the Polish diversionist organisations in the rear of the 
Red Army on the territory of Poland, Lithuania and the western regions 
of Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine.” ‘Those concerned were the 16 pro- 
minent Polish democratic leaders who emerged from the Polish under- 
ground in March, 1945, for discussions with the Soviet military authori- 
ties, and about whose fate Mr. Eden (then Foreign Secretary) made 
repeated enquiries in Moscow, only to be fobbed off until the San 
Francisco Conference on the United Nations Charter, when Mr. Molotov 
officially informed the British and American Governments that these 16 
Poles had been arrested on a charge of “‘ diversionary activities against 
the Red Army.” These men were arrested despite a safe conduct given 
them by the Russian General concerned. Their trial was based on “‘ con- 
fessions ” exhorted by the N.K.V.D. (the present Soviet secret police). 
We are told how these “ confessions ” were obtained by M. Stypul- 
kowski, one of these Polish leaders, who was fortunate enough to escape 
into Italy. Mr. Stypulkowski’s account, as quoted by Professor Savory 
in the House of Commons on February 20, is as follows :— 

“* While in close confinement there, I was cross-examined by the 
N.K.V.D. agents 141 times, 500 hours in all, while other members 
of this unfortunate delegation as many as 200 times. The N.K.V.D. 
possesses a magnificent mechanism for breaking down 
human resistance. Under its treatment the victim gradually loses his 
sense of self-criticism and self-preservation and becomes subject to 
hallucinations which make him an easy prey in the hands of his 
tormentors. Its object is to extract from the victim complete admis- 
sion of guilt, and this explains why every person that found himself 
in collision with the Soviet authorities admitted one and all of the 
crimes attributed to him by the N.K.V.D. (This method includes 
the placing of the victim on a table with his hands firmly tied down, 
and by breaking his resistance with the aid of a powerful electric 
lamp shining over his head for five days and nights, as well as 
threats alternating with cajolery.)” 

The trial of these Polish leaders ought not, however, to be neglected 
because of this background. It is most important for the entire West to 
understand the Russian—and Soviet—mentality. 
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Both the Royal Sailors’ Rests have been completely 
destroyed by enemy action and are carrying on in 
temporary premises. 
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feasible, and to meet extra expenses in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance work, 
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WAR IN THE ARCTIC 


WAR BELOW ZERO. By Colonel Bernt Balchen, Major Corey Ford and 
Major Oliver La Farge. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) The war in 
Greenland was rarely, if ever, reported, and few people except those 
directly concerned knew much about it. Greenland’s main importance 
during the war was meteorological. From its barren wastes, coveted by 
ice in places more than two miles thick, sweep many of the temperature 
changes and their companion storms and winds which affect weather in 
the North Atlantic and North-west Europe. Both the Americans and the 
Germans therefore established weather stations there; the Americans 
also had their northern-most air base in Greenland to provide for flyers 
taking the short great circle route to Britain; and patrols of both sides 
now and then encountered or attacked one another. The main enemy, 
however, was the Arctic with its loneliness, its terrible cold, and its 
sudden, violent storms, with gales whose speed has been measured up 
to 170 miles an hour. Colonel Balchen, a well-known Arctic explorer, 
describes the cold vividly :— 


“‘ There is an awesome quality in that quiet, intense cold. You 
step outdoors and your rubber-lined trench coat freezes stiff as a 
board before you can shut the door. You feel your face wither 
in a matter of seconds, as though it had been seared by a flame. 
A white dot on your forehead foretells a week of agony ; a deep 
breath will shrivel your lungs. A little snow sifting down carelessly 
inside your top-boots may mean a couple of amputated toes, per- 
haps the loss of a foot. The danger dogs your every footstep, 
trailing unseen on silent pads, waiting for you to stumble and fall. 
You hear it in the dry squeak of snow under your heel, the rumble 
and boom of the shore ice, the occasional rifle-like explosion of a 
chunk of frozen cordwood.” 


In the present volume Colonel Balchen tells something about the 
mission under his command which sailed under secret orders for Green- 
land as early as the summer of 1941, and about the destruction two 
years later of a German weather station situated far away in another part 
of the Greenland coast. Most of the rest of the book is the tale of the 
difficulties and adventures of the crew of a Flying Fortress which crashed 
in November, 1942, and the men of which were rescued only five 
months later. The narratives are modest and direct, and the story 
fascinating. There are excellent photographs of the quite terrifying 
terrain, with its bleak coastal mountains of black bare rock, its glaciers 
often cracked and crevasse-seamed and impassable, its fjords and ice 
and snows. 


RELIGION IN AMERICA 
RELIGION IN AMERICA. By Willard L. Sperry. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have 
wisely chosen this book by the Dean of the Harvard Divinity School as 
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the first volume in a new series on American life and institutions. The 
purpose of this series, which is edited by Mr. E. A. Benians, the distin- 
guished Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, is to describe and 
interpret America and things American for English readers; and no 
better beginning could have been found than Dr. Sperry’s study. 
Throughout the whole of American history religion has been outstand- 
ing. The early settlers, especially in New England, were largely inspired 
by religious motives ; the resources of faith sustained and strengthened 
the pioneers who faced and overcame the perils and trials of opening up 
a new continent ; the entire ethos of American life down to the present 
generation has been shaped and coloured by the traditions of Christianity 
(in its Protestant forms) and by the beliefs and pressures of life in small 
communities whose corporate existence centred on the meeting house. 
Dean Sperry begins with some of the dominant characteristics of 

religious life in America—the total absence of anything like an established 
Church ; its frank, persistent, irreconcilable individualism ; its optimism, 
immense, indomitable and, at the present time, both Messianic and this- 
worldly. He goes on to discuss religion in Colonial America, the causes 
and consequences of the complete separation of Church and State (a 
point in which is discernible the influence, at a critical time, of ideas 
drawn from the French Revolutionary tradition), and the denominations, 
which number no fewer than 256 susceptible of definition and record in 
the Federal Census. There are fascinating chapters on American theology 
and the Negro churches, and a final, sober, questioning review of the 
position to-day. Dr. Sperry writes clearly and with a light touch; he 
has humour and proportion in addition to great knowledge and wide 
experience ; he has thought and felt deeply about his subject. Never was 
it more important that British people should understand, as far as they 
are able, the public life and character of the United States. Never was 
it more important that both peoples should understand what is happening 
to their spiritual life. Writing of both countries he says—and he speaks 
without moralising or cant, and as a true friend of Britain as well as a 
devoted son of his own native land—that 

“acts of inner repentance and outer reform are asked of us both, if 

together we are to try to save civilisation from the consequences of 

its present suicidal drift.” 
These are wise words from a wise and good man. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SoME PoLtTICcAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE ATOMIC Boms. By E. L. Wood- 
ward. (Oxford University Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege. 2s.) This 
lecture, delivered at Oxford last November by the Montague Burton 
Professor of International Relations, is sombre in tone, as befits its 
subject. Europe even now, he says, stands at the edge of an abyss ; 
and the atomic bomb threatens worse. Professor Woodward discusses 
the question of how the atomic bomb affects plans for security and 
examines four types of answer: that no control is feasible ; control by 
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one nation ; control by a world government ; and control by a special 
international organisation set up to deal with the manufacture, storage 
and ultimate use of atomic bombs. In none does he find reassurance or 
hope. He also raises the question whether this new source of energy 
will not enormously increase the power of the State over the citizen ; 
and here again he finds little comfort. But for all that, his analysis 
would seem to carry gloom a little far. ‘“‘ We are playing for the highest 
stakes ; all or nothing,” Professor Woodward exclaims. In terms of the 
metaphysic with which he approaches the problem this conclusion may 
seem escapable ; but the eye of faith can discern possibilities that Pro- 
fessor Woodward does not appear to perceive ; and believers in a moral 
law as fundamental to life, while far from hugging to themselves any 
light-hearted optimism, may reasonably persist in an ultimate hope he is 
unable to share. Even those who do not accept all Professor Wood- 
ward’s conclusions must gain, however, from careful study and reflection 
on his clear and penetrating analysis. 


BETWEEN TEARS AND LAUGHTER. By Lin Yutang. (Dorothy Crisp. 
10s. 6d.) By his own admission, Mr. Lin sat down to write this book 
when he was angry. The result is not satisfactory. One can say kind 
things about the book. It reveals the author as a sensitive, imaginative 
man, extensively read in the classics of the West as well as in the literature 
of his own country, and gifted with that rare linguistic talent which 
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enables a few exceptional individuals to write with style, feeling, and 
effectiveness in a foreign language. He is proud of China and presses 
the Chinese case. Many of his criticisms of the West are palpable hits 
at our lack of understanding of one of the great peoples and civilisations 
of the world. There is always an interesting point of view, which is 
often novel to us who have grown up in another cultural milieu and is 
sometimes profound. But, but, but . ..! On the other side, Mr. Lin 
appears to suffer from a sense of inferiority such as one would have 
expected a man of his quality to have overcome long since. The resultant 
hypersensitivity, together with a desire to score rhetorically off imaginary 
opponents, leads to distortions of fact and interpretation which are 
surely unworthy of Mr. Lin’s better self. He is often not even accurate 
(“ There is a law in physics that ‘action and reaction are equal’ ”—a 
strangely garbled version of Newton’s first law of motion, which leaves 
out the vital point, that action and reaction are equal and opposite, which 
would not serve Mr. Lin’s thesis). He is often grossly prejudiced, as 
in his references to the British Empire and Mr. Churchill. And his 
special pleading by no means serves the case he is trying to make for 
fair and right action by the West towards China. ll in all, this is not 
a book Mr. Lin will be able to look back on with pride. 


Sratin’s WAR SPEECHES. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) This volume contains 
the speeches delivered by Generalissimo Stalin between June 3, 1941, 
and June 22, 1945, during what the Russians call the “‘ Great Patriotic 
(or Fatherland) War.” Besides his speeches, it contains the text of his 
answers to foreign correspondents on several occasions, and also a 
selection from his orders of the day announcing notable Russian vic- 
tories. The orders of the day here included comprise those issued 
during the Stalingrad campaign, together with some later orders, in 
the main those announcing the liberation of capitals of constituent parts 
of the Soviet Union or the capture of foreign capitals. While it is useful 
to have these texts in this convenient form, what is now wanted by 
serious students is the text of a// the Stalin orders of the day issued 
during the war against Germany, together with similar material issued 
during the Soviet campaign in the Far East against Japan. Sooner or 
later it will also be desirable to have published the texts of all Russian 
communiqués from the beginning of the war onwards in collected form. 
Perhaps Messrs. Hutchinson will consider both possibilities, 
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HOTELS 
LONDON 


GREAT WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, Peligingee 
Station, W.2. Accommodation for 200, Cocktail 
Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts, A. Wild Bey, 
late of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 
SAvoy HOTEL, LONDON, W.C.z. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4343. 


SCOT. aeneenate Hotel. West End Bg of 
a & country surroundings. » Riding. 
AV charming country for Head rpg 14th century ; 
charming country for week-ends ; ballroom ; 
English fare. ‘Phone 1 Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. . 
Hotel. Facing the sea but 
away from the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. 
Phone: $314. 
ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths: running 
water: hairdresser :’ grill: banqueting rooms: 


i nr Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
oe age H. & C. water in all bedrooms. 


Devok N, TORCROSS.—Toreross Hotel, near Kings- 
on sea front; quiet; restful; bathing. 

Phones ‘orcross 206. 
ISHGUARD, PEM.—Fishguard Bay Hotel. Adjoin- 
F ing Har! % bedrooms. Mild climate. i al 


trout fishing. 
INDHEAD for HEALTH. 
HGHCROFT {Wood Road) for quiet and comfort. 
C., elec. fires. Awa’ ae main rds. ; a 
ines Bai heather, dry and nr. golf. *Phone : 
UNSTANTON.—Le Strange ‘Arms and Golf Links 
Hotel. A.A., also R.A.C, 'Phone: 10. 
Le . Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 


8207. Telegrams: “ Handotel.” Inc. so trom 20}-. 
WES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conser- 
vatoi Tudor: led rooms : Sates and 


; garden ; 
hacks for Sussex Downs.— ton, Proprietor. 
Se ee and -_ Hotel. 
le modern accommodation in * old 4 


Hot Bi told water in bedrooms. 
ATLOCK.—New _ Hotel. ideer ‘and Outdoor 
Me ee Pools thermal water. *Phone : 


MINEHEAD.—nDINOR PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Glorious tered ition. 


ERTH. —Station ‘Hotel : a first-class Hotel, com- 

fortable, convenient and a for tourist or 
business men’: Garage. ’Phone : 741 (3 lines). 

Roe! Hotel. Best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 


RUTHIN— Castle Hotel, Convenient for visitors to 
& c. water in bedrooms, 
pa 49 


ST: IVES (CORNWALL).—Tregenna Castle Hotel. 
753 bedrooms. 100 acres grounds. Syuash, Bad- 
minton, Golf. 

ALISBURY.—Old George Hotel; built 1320; Modern 
Wing h. & c. all rooms ; central heating ; garden. 
Tee, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole Hotel, ’Grams : 
Tophole. "Phone: 36. A.A., 3 Star and R.A.C, 

UNBRIDGE pn oe a oan al Hotel. Facing 
T South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 

"Phone: 115q 

ORKSHIRE DALES Hotel; inedicall via Skipton. 
Y The Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended ; 


pm select; renowned 3 conga’ motoring 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside > Sars 
ys TRAC. "Phone 233. Tariff trom Resident Owner 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.{ 
ago Boome 900 Ket apd cold onde, Stuetes end toe 
electric heating. Numerous Private Bathrooms, 
Room, Bath and Breakfast from 12s. 6d. per night. 
Telegrams: “ Booxcrart, Lonpon,” 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
MKS. HOSTERS 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special Course can be taken af the College 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or The Hall, Greatford, S 


Lines. 
For full Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, St. Stephen’ 
Coanben, Teh see, Roe : 


BENDIXEN’S, 
Misses Bendixen, B.A., ——, Bin A.K.C., and staff. 
Tutors to Women and Girl studen Laboratories. 
on a 


66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5806. 


| yen yt nny J tutors for all exams., ete, 
excellent science laboratories. Fees on application, 
89 ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W.x. Vict. 7161. 


MIDLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
2-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, rt 
Principal, Christopher Edmunds, D.Mus. 
” Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
G®° VE PARK SCHOOL. 800 ft. above sea level. Pre- 
paratory for Public Schools. by 
of Education. Incorporated Assoc. of Prep, Schools, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
GT. SERFS StHuUL FOR GIRLS, EDINBURGH, 


Individual Attention, 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

ECOGNISED by the Ministry of Education as an 
ficient School. Principal: Miss K. M. Damon, 
F.RGS., ear ge ty ag A taff. tion 
for School and es University anna, 
Secretarial and other vi F Form Courses. 

Guides (Optional). Handicrafts. 


PUBLIC & PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK (BOYS) 
Annual Issue 
This is the Official Book of ate of the 
Headmasters’ Conference and of the Incor- 
Rennes Aone weeny a of Preparatory Schools. 


H. F. "er DEANE & soOnNs, 

31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

[NVESTORS, a 2 a reliable record of invest- 
rg ga tal and Dividends 7 aig & 

M.M.R. 690 bokiln register. - 


‘or 

Pe alle. 3 = to the number 
Co., Accountants, 9 

ht. 2256. 


ponies ine 
Mantes Reed, N.21. i Manor 


Title Page and Index for National 
Review, Vol. 125 (July-December, 
1945), price 2d., post tras, from the 
Office: Rolls House, 2 Bream’s 
Buildings, London, E.C.4, 


Normally upwards of 1,000 children are cared for and trained in our Homes and Training Ship. 
PLEASE SEND HELP TO CARRY ON THIS WORK. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND “ ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Patron: H.M. THE KING 
President : ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V. o. 
Chairman and Treasurer ; FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 


Friendliness 


Friendliness can always be cultivated over 
a glass of ““‘BLACK & WHITE” —the 
Scotch whisky of merit 
and undeniable value. At 
present supplies are re- 
stricted, but everything 
possible is being done to 
ensure a fair share all round. 


ks the the Seotch: [ 


BLACK «WHITE : 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


